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The 
Peace Pipe 


WE ARE told our pioneer 

forefathers were a hardy 

race. We believe it! One 

has only to picture his 

great-great-great-grand- 

sire squatting in a circle 

of Indian braves taking 

his turn at the peace pipe to vote him the croix de guerre 
with palms. 

At the risk of iconoclasm—we invite you to a close-up 
of the group: Besmeared, befeathered, bedirtied savages, 
passing around a chunk of dug-out wood packed with 
primitive weed. The stem a long, hollow reed (lord knows 
when it was new, and pipe cleaners were unknown). Rich 
and juicy—eh, what? 

Yes, “them were the good old days.” But we infinitely 
prefer the present — our own sweet tempered Demuth 
Milano of finest briar, a pouch of fragrant, expertly cured 
tobacco—and joy of joys, a Hesson Guard that keeps “the 
old dudeen” sweet and dry and mellow. 

It’s great—as one pipe smoker to another—to write 
the advertising for Demuth pipes equipped with the 
Hesson Guard. It’s great to be on the reception committee 
welcoming to the peace and joy of the elect those who 
“never could smoke a- pipe.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Businesses Built on Sand 


Factories May Burn, Slumps May Come and Executives May Go, but the 
Manufacturer of Quality Advertised Goods Has an Asset 
More Precious Than Any Material Possession 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, Emil Brisacher & Staff 


M* little boy spent hours build- 
| ing his house of cards—deli- 
cately placing each card until the 
unit balanced. “Daddy,” he called. 
“Come see my pretty house.” But 
the gust of wind that came into 
the nursery with 


ted market had caught this manu- 
facturer napping—other manufac- 
turers had cut their prices quicker 
and salvaged most of their costs. 
Every jobber was loaded at these 
low prices and this manufacturer 

sat with his entire 





me sent the cards 
Present 


conditions are 


fortune ware- 
housed in frozen 





flying and brought 
tears to the young 
architect. 

[The pioneer, 
Smith, slaved a 
lifetime building a 
business that grew 
from a room in 
his home to a 
plant employing 
fifty people — the 
enterprise pros- 
pered under his 
management 
and when he 
turned it over to 
his offspring, it 
required a thousand 


son’s 


causing many advertisers to 
put tod great a percentage 
of their output under pri- 
vate brands for mail-order 


house, chain and jobber 
consumption. 
In addition, there are 


thousands and thousands of 
manufacturers who have not 
yet been sold the idea of 
the value of an advertised 
brand. 

I have endeavored to 
direct this article to both 
of these classes. All of the 
examples mentioned are 
based on actual experiences. 

Emil Brisacher. 


merchandise. 


Advertising was 
his first thought as 
the logical and easy 
way to move the 
merchandise. A 
national campaign 
was hurriedly pre- 
pared, but the pub- 
lic failed to re- 
spond in sufficient 
volume to pay an 
immediate profit on 
the expenditure. 
The manufacturer 
was thoroughly 
disgusted with this 








employees to carry 





over-rated force 





on the institution. 

The entire output was marketed 
under private brands—the manu- 
facturer had always enjoyed a 
nice profit and secured a ready 
distribution of his merchandise 
through six major jobbers. But 
one morning he arrived at his 
office to find polite regrets from 
all six of his distributors, inform- 
ing him that because of attractive 
price concessions, they had placed 
their season’s requirements else- 
where, 

An over-production and a glut- 


Table of Contents on page 174 


called “advertising” 
which did not appreciably help him 
out of his difficulties. 

He failed to take into account 
the resistant force that other well- 
established brands possessed, be- 
cause their advertising had won 
the public’s confidence over a long 
period of years. So he discon- 
tinued his advertising and con- 
tinued to bid for private-brand 
business. 

A second season of over-produc- 
tion ushered in a receivership and 
it was five years before this manu- 
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facturer was handed back a mere 
skeleton of his former holdings. 

To men who have the modern 
business viewpoint, it seems ap- 
palling that manufacturers should 
risk huge fortunes upon their 
flimsy trade relations with cold- 
blooded distributors without main- 
taining any brand insurance. 

An advertised brand is an 
anchor to leeward that has en- 
abled many private-brand houses 
to weather storms that otherwise 
would have wrecked their busi- 
nesses. 

The greatest gambler is the 
non-advertiser who markets his 
entire output under private labels. 

The average business man could 
not sleep the night through if he 
thought that his fire insurance had 
lapsed—that his credit insurance 
had run out or that he had 
neglected to renew his cashier’s 
bond. Yet this same individual 
will complacently let year after 
year pass with no effort to insure 
his most precious possession—the 
assurance of a continuous sales 
volume. 

But as Coleridge said, “To most 
men experience is like the stern 
lights of a ship, which illuminate 
only the track it has passed.” 

It is seemingly necessary for 
many business men to meet adver- 
sity before they adopt modern 
merchandising methods. Often- 
times they are then financially un- 
able to grasp the opportunity they 
once had. Many of us go sud- 
denly blind when opportunity 
stares us in the face and forever 
after run helter-skelter trying to 
grab its coat tails. 

During the same period of over- 
production that brought financial 
stress to this business a competitor 
was also facing problems. While 
he possessed a_ well-advertised 
brand, the major portion of his 
output was marketed under private 
labels. 

He, too, became possessed of a 
huge stock of frozen merchandise 
that tied up all of his available 
money, and things looked black. 

Yet, just when the bank began 
to get uneasy and principal credi- 
tors were holding informal re- 
ceivers’ meetings, a conservative 
investment house stepped in and 
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underwrote a refinancing issue at 
a most attractive rate. 

The head of the investment 
house was free to express his dis- 
pleasure at the financial condition 
of the corporation and of the in- 
dustry. “The only reason that | 
am underwriting the issue is be- 
cause of the established brand de- 
mand for your merchandise,” said 
he. “It is sufficient to keep you in 
fair shape until conditions become 
normal. And the general public’s 
familiarity with your brand name 
will aid the sale of these securi- 
ties.” 

This manufacturer learned his 
lesson well—today over 90 per 
cent of his output is under his 
own brand and next year ail of it 
will be. 

The law of self-preservation is 
the law of life and business—the 
weaklings must go. When the sun 
shines brightly and the plums of 
profitable business can be plucked 
from every nearby tree only the 
advertisers are busy building per- 
manent markets that the blizzards 
of price competition cannot wipe 
out. 

Markets go up and markets 
come down—the manufacturer who 
sells raw commodities profits or 
loses as conditions permit—but the 
advertiser is not selling a raw 
commodity —thousands of  con- 
sumers demand his product—his 
merchandise is bought first. As 
for the others—“Well, let’s see 
how hungry they are for business 
this year.” 

“WHY SHOULD 1 ADVERTISE?” 

“My boy, I appreciate the value 
of advertising, but why should I 
advertise ?—my factory is running 
to capacity. We have shown a 
large sales increase every year 
—we have increased our manu- 
facturing facilities as fast as is 
physically possible — advertising 
and increased demand would only 
add to our troubles.” 

This was the stock refusal that 
withered many brilliant advertis- 
ing agency solicitations made to a 
large manufacturer who looked 
like a big potential advertiser. 

But one inquisitive representa- 
tive refused to take ” for an 
answer and asked the privilege of 
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making an analysis of the busi- 
ness. 

His findings were amazing. 
While he verified the condition 
described by the owner, he found 
this situation—that 40 per cent of 
the volume was distributed under 
private brands to wholesalers and 
mail-order houses at prices that 
carried greatly reduced profits— 
that another 45 per cent of the 
sales were made in distant terri- 
tories where freight rates ate 
heavily into the normal profits. 
Only 15 per cent of this manufac- 
turer’s volume was done in the 
area that produced the greatest 
profits, and this 15 per cent repre- 
sented less than 5 per cent of the 
volume enjoyed by competitive 
brands in this market. 

An advertising campaign was 
inaugurated that in a few years 
added greatly to the manufac- 


turer’s profits—so much so that he 
was able materially to reduce his 
private-brand selling and to with- 
draw from the comparatively un- 
profitable distant territories. 


Profits and not sales 
index to 


Moral: 
volume are the true 
managerial ability. 

But why didn’t this executive 
think of the idea of securing the 
business in his most profitable 
area?—it was such an obvious 
way to increase his profits. 

While it was an obvious, simple 
merchandising problem to 
experienced advertising men, to a 
non-advertiser it seemed more 
profitable to fill the natural demand 
instead of spending money to 
develop the market that lay close 
at hand. 

Thousands of manufacturers 
still have an exaggerated idea of 
the cost of advertising—they re- 
gard it as an extravagant way of 
buying business and many times 
prefer to take smaller profits, 
thinking that they are money 
ahead. 

Advertising has not yet adver- 
tised itself to the saturation point. 
Many executives regard advertis- 
ing as akin to the surgeon’s suc- 
cessful operation which resulted 
in the patient’s death—they believe 
that the newspaper and magazine 
publishers, the outdoor display 
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operators and advertising agencies 
get rich out of the advertiser’s life 
blood. 

A century-old manufacturer for 
many years has been planning an 
advertising campaign. He enjoyed 
complete national distribution and 
possessed plenty of capital. He 
had every requisite necessary ex- 
cept the nerve necessary to take 
the initial plunge. 

No competitor was advertising 
—no other firm approached his 
distribution or sales volume and 
his position seemed most secure. 
So much so that he procrastinated 
from year to year until advertis- 
ing agencies and publishers’ repre- 
sentatives gave him up as a false 
alarm. 

Then one small competitor 
staked his all on a dominant cam- 
paign that in a single season estab- 
lished his brand in the minds of 
the public as the leader. Sev- 
eral other competitors followed 
suit in a half-hearted fashion. 

But the great giant of the in- 
dustry waited. His sales volume 
seemed unaffected—he didn’t want 
to seem to imitate—people might 
say that he was forced to advcr- 
tise in self-defense. So he di- 
rected all of his energies to mini- 
mizing the success of his small 
competitor, predicting certain 
bankruptcy. 

During the first year of his 
competitor’s advertising, merchan- 
dise was very scarce and the trade 
gladly took everything that it 
could get—but the production 
gradually caught up and passed 
the market requirements. Now 
this manufacturer finds that his 
merchandise is regarded as second 
choice. 


GOLDEN MOMENT GONE 


He has again made his annual 
announcement of his intention to 
launch a big advertisjng campaign 
—but seeing is believing—and be- 
sides the golden moment is gone. 

Perhaps it is all for the best. 
As Ouida said, “The bread of 
bitterness is the food on which 
men grow to their fullest stature; 
the waters of bitterness are the 
debatable ford through which they 
reach the shores of wisdom; the 
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ashes boldly grasped and eaten 
without faltering are the price that 
must be paid for the golden fruit 
of knowledge.” 

Once it was a truism that “the 
water which has passed won't 
make the mill run.” But today 
the greatest asset that a manuvu- 
facturer of branded merchandise 
possesses is the consumers of pre- 
vious years. 

Factories may burn—executives 
may come and go—but the manu- 
facturers of quality advertised 
merchandise have an asset more 
precious than any material pos- 
session. 

It does take time for the acorns 
that the initial advertisements scat- 
ter to attain their full growth. But 
full grown they stand like the 
mighty oaks of the forest with 
roots extending deep down into 
the consciousness of the nation. 

Who is there among us that can 
predict the outcome of today’s 
merchandising revolution? — the 
battle of the chain stores, the 
mail-order houses and the inde- 
pendent retailers is on. Some 
jobbers are tottering and passing 
out—others are opening their own 
chains of retail stores. One thing 
is certain—the advertiser is play- 
ing both ends against the middle 
and no matter who comes out on 
top he must win. 

But I must stop, my son is call- 
ing, “Daddy, come see my pretty 
house of cards.” 


Nurserymen Plan Four-Year 
Co-operative Campaign 


The American Association of Nur- 
serymen has completed preliminary or- 
ganization for a four-year million-dol- 
lar advertising campaign which will 
start next spring. Walter Hillenmeyer, 
Lexington, Ky., has been appointed 
chairman of the committee in charge. 
His selection was made last week at 
a meeting of the executive committee 
of the organization. L. W. Ramsey, 
Davenport, Iowa, advertising agency, 
will supervise the campaign. 


Hathaway Bakeries’ Account 
to J. Walter Thompson 


The Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 


with branches in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New York, has appointed the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Joseph H. Appel Heads John 
Wanamaker at New York 


Joseph H. Appel, who has been as. 
sociated with the Philadelphia and 
New York stores of John anamaker 
for the last twenty-nine years, has be 
come executive head of John Wan. 
amaker’s at New York. e succeeds 
to the post made vacant by the death 
of the late Rodman Wanamaker. 

After leaving college, Mr. Appel first 
engaged in the practice of law. Later 
he joined the editorial staff of the 
former Philadelphia Times, leaving 
journalism to become advertising direc. 
tor of Wanamaker’s Philadelphia s‘ore, 
He held this position until 1912 when 
he was transferred to the New York 
store in a similar capacity and, in ad- 
dition, as executive assistant to Rod- 
man Wanamaker. In the intervening 
sixteen years he has directed the ad- 
vertising of the New York store. 

Mr. Appel also is chairman of the 
executive committee which includes 
John W. Appel, Jr., merchandise man- 
ager, and Grover A. Whalen, executive 
manager. 


P. J. Campbell, General Sales 
Manager, W. S. Quinby 


Paul J. Campbell has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of the W. S. 
Quinby Company, Boston, producer of 
La Touraine coffee and tea. His ap 
pointment becomes effective August 20 
when he will succeed J. A. Taylor who 
will become director of marketing of 
the company. 

Mr. Campbell has been sales manager 
of the New York plant of the Cheek 
Neal Coffee Company, Maxwell House 
coffee. The Cheek-Neal company, as 
—— reported, has been purchased 
y the Postum Company, Inc., which, 
will conduct the business under the 
name of Maxwell House Products, Inc. 


William Boyd to Leave Curtis 


William Boyd has resigned as adver- 
tising director of The Curtis Publishing 
Company, publisher of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Country Gentleman 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal. His 
resignation has been submitted to take 
effect some time in the fall. 

Mr. Boyd, who has been advertis- 
ing director since 1915, is making this 
change in order that he may have more 
leisure to devote his attention to cer- 
tain personal matters in which he has 
become interested. 

Fred A. Healy will become director 
of advertising when Mr. Boyd’s resig- 
nation becomes effective. Mr. Healy 
has been with the Curtis organization 
for a number of years. He had been 
manager of the Detroit office until early 
this year when he was a man- 
ager of the New York office. 


Eldred Kratz has joined the art and 
designing department of the Stemar 
Displays Company, Chicago. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





Metropolitan Providence Spends 
$44,944,200 annually 
for Clothing 


The leading classifications are: 


Women’s Outerwear 
Dry Goods & Notions 6,939,300 
Clothing, Men and Boys ; 6,215,100 
Boots, Shoes, Footwear 5,722,700 
3,915,600 
Women’s Underwear 2,495,000 
Millinery & Milliner’s Supplies 2,093,500 
Women’s Hosiery 1,856,100 
Other Classifications 


$44,944,200 
(U. S. Bureau of Census figures for 1926) 


This compact market is effectively reached by 
The Providence Journal and The Evening 
Bulletin. 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 














Cutting Dealer-Help Costs in Two 
and Increasing Results 


This Pacific Coast Manufacturer Has Put His Dealer-Help Distribution 
on a Supply and Demand Basis 


GEVEN years ago, the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Company, Seattle, 
adopted a system of dealer helps 
that has answered a number of 
questions which have troubled many 
manufacturers. This plan has (1) 
cut dealer-help cost. 

in half; (2) put 
dealer -help distribu- 
tion on a highly ef- 
ficient basis; (3) 
barometered the ex- 
tent to which dealer 
helps are used; (4) 
stimulated a new and 
favorable salesman at- 
titude toward dealer 
helps. 

“As we have found 
it,” says Charles M. 
Thomsen, general 
manager, “the prob- 
lem is not to put 
over our dealer helps 
in the mind of the 
merchant, but in the 
mind of the salesman 
—the middfeman in 
this instance — upon 
whom we have to de- 
pend to get this ma- 
terial into the hands 
of the storekeeper. 

“Since 1920, our 
dealer-help service has 
been on an economic basis. No 
longer do I find unopened packages 
of this material, stored away in 
out-of-the-way corners, when I go 
on retail inspections. When I used 
to question dealers about these un- 
opened cartons, I’d get a reply in 
these simple words: ‘Over. there? 
Oh, those are dealer helps!’ 

“And there they were. Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of valuable 
pasteboard lying around in ‘cold 
storage,’ bought and. paid for by 
good American currency and re- 
garded as free as air by our sales- 
men. You can’t exactly score this 
attitude—the material was too easy 
to get. 


“Our first step toward an eco- 
nomic distribution of dealer helps 
was to cut the quotas of our six 
plants right in two. A careful an- 
alysis of the territorial needs of 
each plant told us that this was the 


THIS IS ONE OF THE DEALER HELPS WHICH ARE NOW 
DISTRIBUTED ON A SUPPLY AND DEMAND BASIS 


right action, and this same analysis 
enabled the respective sales man- 
agers to fix an allotment of dealer 


helps for each salesman. We 
opened a ‘dealer-help account’ for 
each salesman, and ‘charged’ 
against him so many ‘Honeymaid 
Graham Twins,’ or ‘Snow Flake 
Boys,’ as he took them from the 
plant. This enabled us to know 
how many window trims, for in- 
stance, a salesman should have in 
his territory, and whether or not 
he had this number. 

“We computed how many ex- 
terior panels should be up in a 
territory, and the ‘dealer-help ac- 
count’ told us whether the quota 
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The newspaper is the 
market place of the 
community—in Detroit 


A ages newspapers carry the most want ads, others 

the most department store advertising, and 
others the most automotive advertising—each has 
carved out a specific clientele which it serves best. 
The Detroit News, however, is unique in that it 
leads not only in total advertising, but also in every 
selling classification of advertising and in want 
advertising besides. Having a circulation reaching 
four out of every five Detroit homes taking any 
English newspaper it naturally has become the mar- 
ket place to which every buyer of any priced article 
turns first, 


‘The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
[. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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was reached. The salesman was 
informed that he had just so many 
dealer helps to distribute in his 
territory, and this limitation of 
supply immediately reacted on the 
demand. No longer were a half 
dozen cutouts jostled around in 
the back seat of his automobile 
until they were worn out. Cutouts 
weren't as plentiful as green trees 
any more, and when the salesman 
took out material for a window 
trim, he used it. Whether he put 
in a display himself, or had a 
window display firm arrange it, 
the dealer-help material was 
charged against his ‘allotment.’ 

“We put a money value on the 
dealer helps by this method. They 
were worth money, regarded as 
valuable by the management, and 
this valuation was passed on to 
the salesman. It is not going too 
far to say that the attitude of the 
management toward dealer helps 
sets the pace for the attitude of 
the salesman. In our own ex- 
perience, when we ordered dealer- 
help material with a blue-sky limit, 
the furnace tender was our chief 
middleman, but now that we have 
applied the law of supply and de- 
mand, the salesman regards dealer 
help in a new light and appreciates 
the opportunity of using it. 

“At the time the salesman was 
apprized of the new allotment 
basis, he was also given a new 
form to fill out in conjunction 
with this weekly report. This 
form yielded us weekly informa- 
tion as to the number of window 
trims which were up in his terri- 
tory; in what store and in what 
city or town the trim was located; 
how long the trim had been up; 
in what condition; if in poor con- 
dition, whether it ought to be 
renewed. 

“We insist that a certain num- 
ber of dealer-help items be in the 
territory at all times, and analysis 
of these reports tells us whether 
Jones’ Corner Store in Corvallis, 
Oreg., has a Honeymaid Graham 
window trim, how long it’s been 
up, and in what kind of condition 
it is. In other words, we know 
when a salesman is using the 
dealer-help tool and when he isn’t. 
Putting this tool on a supply and 
demand basis has been a proper 
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first step in efficient dealer-help 
distribution, and a ‘proof of use’ 
plan an all-important second step. 

“If the report is that Jones’ 
Corner Store has a window trim 
in poor condition, and a fresh one 
is recommended, the salesman js 
required to bring in the ‘remains’ 
after the new one goes in. This 
obviates bluffing, for if Jones 
Corner Store trim had been out 
long ago, and forgotten, nothing 
in the way of ‘proof of use’ could 
be brought in. 

“This also enables us to know 
that the merchant has used his 
dealer help as it was intended. If 
he’s done a little surgery on a 
$1.75 cutout, just to get a piece of 
cardboard for a ‘Spuds, 4 Ibs. for 
25 cents’ sign, we find out about it. 
Not that we mention it to the 
merchant—we simply print our 
cutouts on both sides and make it 
easier for him to use them as they 
were intended.” 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Com- 
pany pins some of the responsi- 
bility for dealer-help use on the 
specialty man, the “straw-boss” 
who follows up the salesman. 
Just as this “straw-boss” combs 
the territory for likely prospects 
which the salesman has passed 
over, so he keeps a lookout for 
dealer-help use. Here is another 
check on the salesman’s report of 
when and where window trims 
and exterior panels are located. 

Of not the least importance is 
the fact that in the last seven 
years, this manufacturer has just 
halved his budget for dealer helps. 
The company has not only 
achieved efficiency in dealer-help 
distribution, but it has halved the 
former dollars-and-cents outlay 


G. H. Abbott, 
Ditto, Inc. 


Abbott has 
president of Ditto, Inc., 
facturer of Ditto duplicating machines * 


President, 


Guy H. been elected 


Chicago, manu- 


and supplies. He succeeds J. A. Joy, 
president of the company since its 
organization in 1910, who becomes 
chairman of the board. J. M. Cheney, 
formerly treasurer, has been made _vice- 
president in charge of sales. K. M. 
Henderson, formerly secretary, has also 
been made a_ vice-president. G. 
Pamperien has been elected secretary 

treasurer. 
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the Field of Aviation 


The aviation industry has actually evolved 
into shape. Already production is being 
concentrated with a few important firms. 


One of these —the American Eagle Air- 
craft Corporation of Kansas City — has 
built up a powerful distributing organiza- 
tion with outlets in every section of the 
4 . country. We have been selected to handle 
sven the advertising of this well-known and 
= soundly established concern. We hope to 
<b go far with it— and we’re starting early! 


The Joun 4. DD U NHAM Goanpany 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 


rims 
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REPRESENTATIVES : 110 BE. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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OR the first seven months of this year The Daily 

News printed 484,048 want-ads on its six pub- 
lishing days a week, over 20,000 more than its nearest 
competitor printed on the same days. ...The grow- 
ing preference of Chicago want-ad users for The 
Daily News is an expression of public opinion as to 
which advertising medium is most effective in Chi- 
cago. It is a popular indorsement of the practice of 
display advertisers, who likewise accord The Daily 
News leadership among Chicago daily newspapers. 


IMPAILY NEWS 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Cc. Geo. 


Woodward & Kelly Croc 
108 Fine Arts Bldg. wath Doak Bide. 
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The Pulling Power of 
179 Subscriber Contacts a Day 


Subscriber contacts are responsible in a large 
measure for the success with which a farm paper 
serves its advertisers. 

During the first seven months of 1928 the editorial 
department of The OKLAHOMA FARMER- 
STOCKMAN made 38,272 such contacts. 30,313 
,of these were by correspondence while 7,959 were 
calls at the office by subscribers, addresses at 
meetings, farm visits and other personal contacts 
gained by 25,910 miles of traveling by OKLA- 
HOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN editors. 

Just think! An average of 179 actual contacts with 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN _ readers 
every day! An average of 131 miles a day traveled 
by OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN editors! 
Little wonder that Oklahoma farmers read and be- 
lieve in their farm paper. And little wonder that 
manufacturers, who have been keeping before 
these folks through The OKLAHOMA FARMER- 
STOCKMAN, are enjoying above average sales 
from their advertising. 


184,168 A B C Circulation each issue 


Carl Williams & —_ og 


Editor 
Oklahoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 








We Made Firearms Salesmen Out 
of Bicycle Salesmen and Vice Versa 


When a Change in Demand Began to Effect the Iver Johnson Business It 
Consolidated Its Two Sales Forces into One 


By Frank I. Clark 


Sales and Export Manager, Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


HANGING economic condi- 

tions have made it imperative 
that present-day business opera- 
tions be conducted along the most 
modern lines. 

No longer are horseshoes classed 
as a staple product for a manufac- 
turer to make, any more than are 
ladies’ hairpins. The automobile 
and the bobbed hair gave them both 
the quietus, for a time at least. 
Electricity, in its magical way, has 
played its part in disrupting cer- 
tain kinds of old-time manufactur- 
ing, and in doing so has changed 
our standard of living. What has 
become of the sad iron? 

The people themselves have not 
only kept pace with all of the new 
“contraptions,” but have actually 


outrun the procession with an al- 
most fickleness of mind toward de- 
manding new things and refusing 
to take things that heretofore they 


were satisfied to have. No longer 
is the three-year-old tot satisfied 
with the toys of yesterday, and so 
these young minds have also con- 
tributed to the manufacturers’ 
problems, as evidenced by toy 
makers being constantly put to 
their wits’ ends to contrive new 
kinds of toys. 

This state of mind comprises all 
classes and extends through every 
po-tion of our activities, including 
the manufacturer. We, in com- 
non with others who have been 
engaged for years in what was 
considered the making of standard 
lines, found it necessary to make 
radical changes in our general sales 
policy on account of new factors 
entering into our business activ- 
ities. Manufacturers thus affected 
either had to do the same thing, 
or else doggedly pass out of the 
picture. In many instances, where 
a product showed a decline far be- 
low what was considered rea- 
sonable, the salesmen were blamed ; 


but, in most cases, blamed wrongly. 

The change in our selling policy 
occurred several years ago, at a 
more or less transitional period of 
the changing business condition 
which is so prevalent today, and 
the first intimation that we had 
was the slackening up of what had 
been heretofore a regular summer 
seller. At that time we were 
manufacturing Single Barrel Cham- 
pion shotguns and the Iver John- 
son “Hammer the Hammer” re- 
volvers, together with a cheaper 
revolver which we called the 1900 
Double Action, and also Iver John- 
son bicycles. This low-priced re- 
volver, in the small 22 caliber, was 
our most important seller in the 
early summer months, and was 
bought by jobbers. They in turn, 
sold the revolvers to dealers to be 
used principally for Fourth of July 
celebrations. The cartridges used 
were almost entirely blanks, and. 
their chief function was to make 
a noise. 


TWO DISTINCT FORCES 


We had two distinct forces of 
traveling men—one selling firearms 
to the jobbing trade, and the other 
men selling bicycles, calling on the 
retail bicycle dealers and other 
concerns that retailed bicycles. The 
men selling shotguns and revolvers 
had no technical knowledge of bi- 
cycles, nor the bicycle men of re- 
volvers or shotguns, so far as 
selling was concerned. 

The revolver end of the firearms 
business was a more or less all- 
year-round business, and on shot- 
guns orders were taken generally 
in the very late fall or early in 
January. Thus our firearms sales- 
men were always in position, due 
to the revolver end of our business, 
to take care of the seasonal gun 
buying. Our average bicycle busi- 
ness, owing to our wide distribu- 
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tion, was seasonal, taking the 
different parts of the country into 
consideration ; but we did not travel 
this department of our business so 
persistently as we did the firearms 
end, for the reason that riding in 
a large part of the territory in 
which was encountered the winter 
weather, was given up for a few 
months of the year. 

The first intimation of a changed 
demand came in the falling off of 
the Fourth of July business in our 
low priced Double Action revol- 
vers. It had been our custom to 
have all of our firearms men make 
a quick trip in the early summer, 
booking orders from jobbers, and 
we were always successful in get- 
ting a very large distribution of this 
particular demonstration model; in 
fact, it represented a considerable 
portion of our revolver business. 
It happened in this particular year 
that our men were unsuccessful in 
getting anything near what our 
records showed we should have 
procured, and it id not take us 
long to find out that this was due 
to certain large cities making or- 


«linances restricting the sale of re- 


volvers. This loss of business was 
followed up by many of our cus- 
tomers asking permission to return 
stocks of revolvers which they had 
. bought for the holiday season be- 
fore these ordinances were in 
effect. These laws also curtailed 
the sale of blank cartridges. 

City after city followed in mak- 
ing these restrictive laws until it 
practically eliminated this special 
Fourth of July business. 

Then another menace began 
to show itself, of which the New 
York State Sullivan Law was the 
advance agent. This law pro- 
hibited the ownership of revolvers, 
and it made of a citizen a felon, 
who had one in his possession. 
Being an entirely new measure it 
had a very sudden and deterrent 
effect on every concern selling fire- 
arms, which was reflected in a 
further falling off of our business 
in revolvers. For a time it seemed 
to be the style for a State to put 
in bills legislating against the sale 
of revolvers, and while we were 
opposing some of these unjust 
measures, we realized that with the 
average law-maker trying to vie 
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with some other State in making a 
more stringent law, it seriously ai- 
fected that portion of our business 
in which we traveled a large por- 
tion of our force. 


CHANGING THE SELLING PLAN 


We felt that we must change 
our entire selling plan in order to 
balance properly our selling ex- 
pense of distribution, and in doing 
so we had two alternatives—either 
to continue having two distinct 
selling crews on the road and 
reduce the number of salesmen on 
the firearms end, or to consolidate 
and have but one man cover the 
territory where two men had been 
heretofore, and have him call on 
the jobbers in the interest of fire- 
arms, and the retail dealers of bi- 
cycles. The former method, with a 
reduced traveling force, we felt 
would handicap us in that we 
would be unable to cover the en- 
tire firearms territory at seasonable 
times, so we decided that the one 
salesman should sell both lines. 

We retained those men who had 
families and the best Selling rec- 
ords, and the others found other 
positions. In making this change- 
over we had the men come to the 
factory so that we could coach 
them in the entire line, but made no 
special aitempt to tell them how to 
sell bicycles or firearms because we 
believed results would naturally 
follow once they were put on their 
mettle to make good in both lines 
We felt that to a man with selling 
experience the fundamentals were 
alike, irrespective of the articles he 
sold, and it was only the details 
that would have to be mastered, 
and which experience would furn- 
ish. We took the precaution, in a 
few instances, to have two men— 
one from our old firearms depart- 
ment and one from the bicycle 
department—travel the same ter- 
ritory together for a period of 
about three weeks, and by thus 
working together the bicycle 
salesman in listening to the firearms 
man, and vice versa, gained very 
material assistance in knowing just 
how the other made his approach 
to his particular trade. 

One of the early disturbing fac- 
tors in consolidating our sales 
force was that we felt our former 
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icycle salesmen were stronger on 
their bicycle sales than on fire- 
irms, and the same way with the 
irearms men in selling bicycles. It 
yas necessary to keep after them 
constantly to instil a new idea of 
ust what we wanted them to do. 
We also found that with some of 
ie men there was a tendency at 
the week-end to let up on sales, 
rovided their showing in the early 
lays of the week had been particu- 
arly good. Some of the men 
eemed to feel that just so they 
turned in a large amount cf busi- 
ness it was all that was necessary. 
In the case of the old bicycle man, 
if he had a good bicycle week he 
vas not particularly concerned that 
his arms business had been small. 
By continuously driving home this 
point to the men—that after they 
had called on their bicycle concerns, 
in approaching the firearms trade it 
should be with the same feeling as 
if they were selling bicycles only 

and the same argument, of 
course, to our firearms men—it did 
not take very long before the 


proper reaction came, and now our 


selling plan works out about as 
well as we hoped it would. 

When it was determined that 
legislation was affecting one of our 
principal products, we began mak- 
ing other goods, as we did not 
want any part of our plant to be 
idle, or to stand the brunt of doing 
business with an organization 
crippled by a reduced number of 
workmen. 

We have men in our employ 
with a record of many years. It 
has cost us considerable in train- 
ing them in both the bicycle and 
firearms manufacture, and we felt 
that we could better make up any 
losses of distribution of one line 
by building such other goods of a 
nature in which our men were 
thoroughly trained. 

We immediately started produc- 
tion on a 12-gauge double barrel 
hammerless shotgun, and the fol- 
lowing year we followed this up 
with a 20-gauge hammerless, and 
then a 16 and .410-gauge. In our 
wheel goods line, a few years ago, 
we started the production of Iver 
Johnson velocipedes in three sizes, 
and a little later added a fourth 
size; after this we brought out the 
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Iver Johnson Juniorcycle (side- 
walk cycle). These additions to 
our line came along logically—we 
did not crowd one on the other, 
and before adding anything new 
we satisfied ourselves that what 
we had already made was being 
taken up by the jobbers, and 
the bicycle and sporting goods 
dealers. During the last three 
years we have still further added 
to our manufacture of arms by 
making a single barrel ventilated 
rib trap gun and a double barrel 
hammerless ventilated rib trap 
gun, as well as an entire new line 
of double guns with the automatic 
ejector, and now we have in proc- 
ess an Iver Johnson .22 caliber, 
single shot rifle. In making these 
changes we also had to alter all 
our advertising making our fire- 
arms and bicycle copy more com- 
posite. 

In our deliberations, before con- 
solidating our road forces into one 
unit, we reasoned that a man ex- 
perienced in selling could just as 
readily handle two or more lines 
as he could one line, once his duties 
were clearly defined, and I am 
quite sure that any factory can 
work out a similar change in its 
selling, should conditions arise to 
make it advisable. At first sight 
the problem loomed up as exceed- 
ingly difficult to solve; but in the 
light of our successful experience 
in making this change, I know now 
that it was more the mental ob- 
stacle that presented itself than 
the practical, and the difficulties to 
be encountered were actually no 
more than what one would ordi- 
narily find in taking on a new man 
to travel. The chances are that 
if a man can make a success in 
selling one line, he can repeat this 
in others. 

It is very essential, however, that 
a salesman have the proper under- 
standing of the results of the work 
he is doing, and he can only be 
made to realize this by checking 
up. Our experience has been that 
the average traveler covering terri- 
tory, making many calls, bases his 
ideas of good business more on 
general results than averaging up 
his sales with the calls made. In 
order that our men may know ex- 
‘actly how their work checks 
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up with the territory, at stated 
times we write each man enclosing 
an itemized history of each cus- 
tomer in his territory showing the 
business each has done in the last 
two years. In this statement we 
omit those customers from whom 
we are receiving a_ satisfactory 
business. We ask our men to 
make reply with a comment on 
each one of the concerns we have 
written about. By this plan each 
salesman’s weakness is revealed to 
him, and his failure to get orders, 
acts as a spur in his future solici- 
tations for busines. The average 
salesman loses sight of the ac- 
counts he does not sell, in the total 
of his sales. It invariably follows 
that after a salesman has repli:d 
to these periodical questionnaire 
letters, we find a quickening of 
his work as reflected in orde-s 
from some of the concerns with 
which we have heretofore done 
little or no business. 

I believe it is absolutely neces- 
sary, therefore, for a salesman, to 
have a proper understanding of 
conditions, to be occasionally 
checked up, because traveling men 
perform just in proportion to their 
selling skill, and if they become a 
little stale these factory letters 
tend to halt any weakening on their 
part, and encourage them to new 
efforts. If a man is allowed to 
proceed month after month un- 
interrupted, with no letters from 
the sales department commenting 
on his work—good or bad—then it 
is not wholly fair to blame poor 
results on salesmen. 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen 
& Company 


. C. Mogensen & Company, Inc., 
publishers’ representative with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, has_ been 
appointed to represent the Walla Walla, 
Wash., Bulletin. This newspaper wili 
continue to be represented at New York 
by David J. Randall & Company, and, 
at Seattle, by H. R. Ferris. 


To Direct Advertising of 
Universal Mills 


Charles C. Johnson, Jr., who has con- 
ducted the Charles C. Johnson, Jr., Ad- 
vertising Agency, at Fort Worth, Tex., 
for the last three and a half years, will 
close his agency on September 1, to 
become advertising manager of the Un- 
iversal Mills, Superior brand stock and 
poultry feeds, also of Fort Worth. 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Elects 
fficers 


At a mating of the board of direc- 
tors of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, Chicago, recently formed as a 
result of the merger of Colgate & Com- 
pany and the Palmolive-Peet Company, 
A Peet was elected chairman of 
the executive committee. Charles S 
Pearce, who had been president of 
Palmolive-Peet, was elected president 

Felix Lowy, who, as vice-president o/ 
Palmolive-Peet had directed sales and 
advertising, becomes vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising of the 
consolidation. N. N. Dalton, former 
vice-president of Palmolive-Peet, als 
is vice-president of the new company 

These officers also are members of 
the executive committee which includes 
Robert B. Colgate, W. E. McCaw and 
S. Bayard Colgate, who previously di- 
rected Colgate advertising. 

Russell Colgate has been elected chair 
man of the finance committee which 
includes A. J. Lansing and J. H. Botz 

Sydney M. Colgate is chairman of 
the board of the new company. 


G. C. Hubbs, Vice-President, 
Dunlap-Ward 


George C. Hubbs, formerly assistant 
to the president in charge of sales of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is now vice-president 
of the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com 
pany, Cleveland. He was at one time 
sales manager of the Ajax division of 
the Nash Motor Company, Kenosha. 
Wis., and assistant sales manager of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit. 


F. E. Walter, Chicago Repre- 


sentative, Williams-National 
The Williams-National Outdoor Ad- 
vertisings Agency, Inc., Detroit, has ap- 
pointed “Fred E. Walter as executive 
sales and contact representative for 
the Chicago territory. For four years 
and, until recently, Mr. Walters has 
been advertising manager of the Wil 
liamson Candy Company, maker of 
Oh Henry! candy bars. 


To Direct Advertising of 


Experimenter Publications 

A. B. DeLacy, formerly advertising 
manager of Popular Radio, New York, 
has been_appointed advertising ditector 
of the Experimenter Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York publisher of 
Science and Invention, Amazing Stories 
and other publications. He succeeds 
Claude C. Smith, resigned. 


Bean Packing Account for 


Winningham Agency 
Chatterton & Sons, Lansing, Mich., 
bean packers, have appoint G. 
Winningham, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Magazines, newspapers, business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
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Oval indicates 
area covered in this 
selective advertis- 
ing plan ; 


730,000 concentrated 
Sunday circulation*80¢ a line 


Radio Manufacturers can now get advertising 
“selectivity” in the Chicago Market which “hooks-up” 
only with the territory of distributors. 

In this new plan advertisers buy circulation con- 
centrated in the territory in which Chicago distribu- 
tors have retail outlets. At a rate of 80 cents a line 
this provides Radio Manufacturers with the most 
economical advertising buy in the Chicago Market. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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New York Evening Journal readers 
addressed letters to 


“WILLIAM WRIGHT 


seeking advice on investment problems 
during the year of 1927. 
§ y 927 








An analysis of these 12,000 inquiries 
disclosed that 63% had a total of 
about $25,000,000 actually on hand 
for investment or already invested 
in securities. 








21% specified definite sums of money available 
for immediate investment—+otaling approximately 
$10,000,000. 








42% gave lists of securities already held, the mar- 
ket value conservatively estimated at $1 § 000,000. 








More than 1,000 New York Evening Journal readers 
continue to write in every month for help in solving 
their problems. ‘William Wright’’ is giving these 
readers his helpful and expert advice every day, from 
his vast store of financial knowledge. 











New York Eveninc JOURNAL 


readers 
have money 


There is no market anywhere that can offer the 
wealth, the population, or the sustained, consistent 
demand available in the New York Market. Dominate 
it with the New York Evening Journal! 


New York Evening Journal readers have money. 
Their collective purchasing power is enormous. They 
are people of substance, with a bank balance and 
high standards of living. They live well, dress well, 
and enjoy the good things of life. They comprise 
the largest and most responsive evening newspaper 
readership in America. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3ist, 680,115 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


Hearst Building 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET Book Tower Building 
Chicago, Til. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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It is quite natural 

that the local merchant 

in Detroit would 

sense the change 

in the newspaper situation 
quicker than our friends 
in the national field— 


but we pass this tip 

along to you— 

For the seven months of 1928 
the Times has gained 
738,240 lines in 


local display advertising 


**The Trend is to THE TIMES’’ 











Encouraging the “Small-and- 
Often” Idea 


he Eclipse Needles Company Adapts an Idea from Another Industry 
to Speed Turnover of Moderate Stocks 


By Ralph Crothers 


sumer demand with its consequent 
larger turnover and greater profits. 

As Joseph Karr, president of 
the company, told the writer re- 
cently: “Under:the old system of 
buying, the retailer would buy his 


Wie the habit of hand-to- 
mouth buying seems to per- 
sist in a great many industries, 
some alert executives have dis- 
aoe a new-name for it and 
are continuing to cash in on the 
idea. Thus one Eastern 
company, which sells qe SHIET ~ » OF - THE- “MONTE, 
standardized suits to a : fom 

large number of retailers, 
tells its customers that it 
carries a million-dollar 
stock for them. It points 
out that while it is not 
in his store, it is his stock 
just the same, because it 
is ready for him at a mo- 
ment’s notice on his letter 
or wire. As this company 
says, “If carrying this 
enormous stock for the 
dealer didn’t mean a lot, 
we'd do better to put that 
million dollars out at 6 
per cent.” 

The recent advertising 
of the _—— Rewer 
Company, oO iladel- 
phia, maker of Needles $20 
Fruit-of-the-Loom shirts, “cie%st. =< 
is also based upon the ad- 
visability of small-and- 
often orders. The cam- 
paign, adapted somewhat 
upon the “Book of the 
Month” plan, which has 
done so much to revolu- 
tionize the book business. 
is called the “Style of the Month 
Club.” It is advertised to prospects 
as “an exclusive club for exclusive 
merchants.” The pian, as adapted 
for the shirt industry, has, from 
the dealer’s standpoint, the follow- 
ing objectives: To establish his 
store as a style headquarters in his 
community, to keep him constantly 











| rye tempered co tum con 
servatism in this new Fruit-of theLoom Shut smartly styled 
for sunny outofdoors days. The traditional superiority 
of 1s fine fabric —its matchless weave and texture — 
and is excepnonal washing qualities give a pledge 
of sturdy ‘service for months to come = In 
cool pastel shades of tan, green and blue. 


cAmerica’s Poremest $3.00 Shirt $950 
Wem reo Searched 
Collars © March 


whe 


Needles FRUIT OF MR |THE LOOM cShinis 


ECLIPSE NEEDLES COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


MAGAZINES ARE BEING USED TO ANNOUNCE 
SELECTION OF THE “STYLE OF THE 
MONTH” CLUB 


NATIONAL 
THE CURRENT 


fancy shirts twice a year, to be 
shipped in March and September. 
Upon their arrival he would put 
the shirts on display and his cus- 
tomers, seeing them on the first 
visit, and on visits after that until 
the new lot came in during the 
next six months, would see the 
same patterns over again and feel 


supplied with a line of shirts which 
will interpret new fashion ideas, 
and to insure for these shirts, as 
advertised in national publications, 
a month-in-and-month-out  con- 


as though they were out of date. 
Our new method of distribution 
was started on January 1, 1928, 
and the plan is now in the hands of 
more than a thousand retailers 
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who have been very successful 
with this plan of merchandising. 
A retailer, to become a member 
of the ‘Style of the Month Club,’ 
must sign up for the entire year, 
during which we issue a monthly 
advertising card with a complete 
shirt on it, at a cost less than the 
cost of the shirt. This card is a 
lithographed _ six-color, 
movie star cutout. 
When it arrives each 
month, the dealer places 
it in his window and on 
it drapes, right on the 
cutout figure, his actual 
Fruit-of-the-Loom shirt 
made by us and as 
featured in the ‘Style 
of the Month’ adver- 
tising. We do not put 
on this cutout a flimsy 
piece of cloth made to 
look like a shirt, but a 
real shirt; one that can 
be put in stock and sold 
by the dealer when the 
next month’s cutout 
comes along. 

“This cutout is fea- 
tured by us in our ad- 
vertising in national 
publications. 

“We maintain a com- 
petent style staff which 
is constantly on the 
lookout to see and 
recognize the new style 
when it appears. Mem- 
bers of this staff are 
constantly traveling 
through style centers to 
discover new ideas which are com- 
municated to our designers and 
make their appearance as ‘Style 
of the Month’ offerings. 

“Under this plan our customers 
receive each month just one pat- 
tern at the first of each month, 
in a moderate quantity. These 
being advertised both nationally 
and by the retailer with copy, art- 
work and mats supplied by us, are 
sold during the month and with 
the beginning of the next month 
each member receives another pat- 
tern, One each month continually 
throughout the year. He is thus 
given an opportunity to show 
something new to his customer 
twelve times a year, and each cus- 
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tomer may then feel that he js 
dressed in a shirt which is up to 
the times when he sees it adver- 
tised in national mediums and on 
the cutout in the dealer’s win- 
dow.” 

The movie star cutout to which 
Mr. Karr refers is a continuous 
service. Each month a new siar, 
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THIS IS ONE OF THE DISPLAY PIECES SENT TO DEALERS 
EACH MONTH ON WHICH AN ACTUAL SHIRT IS DRAPED 


as well as a new shirt pat- 
tern, is featured. In this special 
cutout service it is planned to 
picture a long list of screen stars. 
With the new cutout each month 
there also go forward to each 
one of the “Style of the Month” 
members two complete advertise- 
ments. The copy in national me- 
diums which ties up the merchan- 
dising plan by telling the final 
consumer about it, is noted for its 
directness, not to say abruptness. 
As the company itself points out, 
“This shirt advertising gets down 
to business in the first paragraph 
of each advertisement and hits the 
shirt buyer right between the eyes. 
It tells him why he should be sure 
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Get the “A-B-C” 


of Indianapolis 
Newspaper Values 





from the Impartial 
A.B.C. Reports 











HE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 
through its reports, gives you a clear, impartial picture 
of the comparative values of Indianapolis newspapers. 


Compare the total daily circulations of the three 
papers. (Note the overwhelming public preference 
for The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS). . . . Then note 
how Carrier-Delivered circulation is distinguished 
from Street Sales. (The NEWS has more home-deliv- 
ered city circulation than both other Indianapolis 
dailies combined. ) 


Study the ratios of city circulation to circulation in 
the surrounding territory. (Both types of circulation 
are essential in this 2,000,000 population market.) 
The NEWS, emphatically first in city circulation, 
has the most effective ratio of suburban and country 
circulation. 


A thorough study of these A. B. C. reports is sure to 
strengthen your understanding and appreciation of 
The NEWS as the dominant advertising medium in 
this rich market. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


_DAN A. CARROLL a J. B LUTZ 
New York: "110 East 42nd St. Chicago: Te" Tower Bldg, 


Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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of getting correct style in shirts 
and how he can find it.” 

The copy minces no words in 
telling its story. One piece of copy 
says : 

A manufacturer fashions a shirt. He 
selects an unusual pattern. He adds a 
touch of his own here and there. He 
tailors it carefully and he calls it ex- 
clusive, stylish, yet no shirt deserves 
such distinction unless those men who 
are acknowledged as leaders of the 
world of fashion accept and wear it. 


Another says: 


On the counter there are shirts of all 
description. Shirts with long and 

inted collars. Shirts with pleated 

soms. Fancy shirts, plain shirts. 
Your eyes survey them all. One by 
one you discard them until out of the 
welter of styles and patterns your choice 
narrows to a single shirt. “I'll take 
this one,” you tell the clerk. 


Then both pieces of copy go on 
to tell that today’s fashions are 
being determined by a group en- 
dorsement of the best-dressed men 
in Europe and America. On the 
supposition that movie stars are 
well-dressed men, the dealer’s tie- 
up in the form of a cutout is ex- 
pected to turn the interest aroused 
by the national advertising into 
actual sales at the dealer’s counter. 

In addition to the dealer helps 
mentioned, store signs mounted on 
an easel card are also sent each 
member. They may be used in the 
window or as a tie-up on the coun- 
ter. One more dealer help is the 
book called “Needle Pointers,” 
which is edited by style men and 
is mailed each month to the home 
of every salesman in the employ of 
the retailer. This book compares 
style notes and selling points which 
they can use to advantage in talk- 
ing to customers across the counter. 

One more point of similarity to 
the idea in the book field is that 
membership in the “Style of the 
Month Club” costs each retailer 
the sum of $9 per year. He is re- 
minded that the established whole- 
sale cost of the twelve shirts 
which are supplied with the 
monthly cutout amounts to $15.50 
and that therefore he has a profit 
on his membership from the start. 
In each broadside outlining the 
plan to dealers an enrollment blank 
js enclosed and the full fee is pay- 
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able on the delivery of the first 
monthly service. 

The fact that more than 1,000 
retailers of shirts have been will- 
ing to pay $9 a year to secure the 
twelve new styles and the other 
services mentioned proves once 
more that the fundamentals of 
merchandising are the same. An 
idea which works in one industry 
can, with proper changes to fit 
peculiar conditions, often be ap- 
plied to another industry with 
beneficial results. 


Nourished by “Printers’ Ink” 
Since an Advertising Baby 


Tue Campers Acency, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 
New Or.eans 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been away and have not had 
a chance to send you my felicitations 
on the occasion of your fortieth anni- 
versary before now. 

Like most of the other advertising 
men, I have been raised advertisingly 
on Printers’ Inx. I have been nour- 
ished by it since I was an advertising 
baby. As a matter of fact, it is prob- 
ably due to Printers’ Inx that I am in 
the advertising agency business today, 
since I started to read it back some 


tuenty- Ore yeas ago when I was a mer- 


chant in North Louisiana. ve a 
complete file of bound copies from that 
date on. 

Like most other advertising men, I 
consider Printers’ Inx the advertising 
bible and still read it religiously. 
Printers’ Ink is certainly the ink that 
makes business men think, and it is my 
hope that you will continue to grow in 
wisdom and in power and prosper ac- 


cordingly. 
S. O. Lanpry, 
President. 


Macfadden Publications 
Report Earnings 


The Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
New York, estimates its consolidated 
profit, including subsidiaries, for the 
six months ended June 30, 1928, will 
total $1,125,000, before State and Fed- 
eral taxes. Included in earnings for 
the first half of this year is a profit 
of $295,000 realized on the sale of out- 
side marketable securities. 


M. P. Gould Agency to Direct 
Pharmaceutical Account 


La Lysine International, Inc., New 
York, Boston and Paris, manufacturer 
of La Lasine, an antiseptic, and of a 
general line of rmaceutical products, 
has epgeiated the M. P. Gould Com- 
any, Inc., advertising agency, New 
fork, to direct its advertising account. 
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Lest the trees prevent 


your seeing the forest— 


HICAGO’S vast population spends its 
money in thousands of stores. It sup- 
ports not merely one great business center, 
but literally dozens. It buys where values 
appear best, whether in the ‘‘Loop”’ or out 
of it, or in department stores or specialty 
shops. Thus nothing less than the opinion 
in which a majority of Chicago merchants 
hold Chicago newspapers is important to 
the national advertiser seeking safe gui- 
dance in influencing the great Chicago 


market. 
oe The specialty shops of Chicago form one 
4 of the city’s most extensive groups of re- 
isinglt tailers. Specializing in furniture, in cloth- 
ome ing or household utilities, radio, smokers’ 
aed supplies, etc., they do hundreds of mil- 
‘oday, lions of dollars’ business annually. They 
some are almost entirely dependent upon adver- 
; tising for success—every advertising dollar 
m. that they spend must show a profit if they are 
nen, 1 to survive the keen competition that never 
Soule for a minute relaxes in Chicago. 
ae Since 1926 the specialty shops of Chicago 
a a have placed more linage in the Chicago 
Evening American than in any other 
lent Chicago daily newspaper, and now place in 
the Chicago Evening American the greatest 
Is total linage that any local classification 
places in any Chicago daily newspaper. 
-- For the first six months of 1928: 
3, will ecialty Shops in the 
f o- ae Evening American - 2,585,536 lines 
profit Greatest Loop Department 
of out: Store linage in any Chicago 


daily paper - - 2,566,770 lines 


Jirect 


, New 
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PAY DIRT for the 


“Grizzled Forty-Niner” of 1928 


HE MODERN BUYER Of advertising space 
Tis everlastingly searching for pay dirt. 
He seeks markets that assay high in sales 
.... he seeks high-grade circulation to 
reach these markets most effectively. 


Standard Farm Paper Markets are pay 
dirt for the advertiser in every sense of the 
word. This group of 15 non-duplicating 
leader publications go by invitation into 
more than two and one-third million pros- 
perous homes on farms that are themselves 
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pay dirt for the progressive families who 
operate them. 


18 Service Stations 


The Standard Farm Paper Unitisa national 
service of 15 separate publications main- 
taining 18 offices located strategically to 
serve farmers effectively and national ad- 
vertisers completely. Through these 18 
service stations localized sales plans and 
advertising messages can be framed to 
meet state or sectional requirements. They 
are service stations, too, in the sense that 
they offer unusual facilities of merchandis- 
ing data and advice. Circulation more than 
2,300,000, all A.B.C. A powerful National 


medium with intensive local prestige. 


And just one more point—each publica- 
tion comprising the Standard Farm Paper 


Unit is definitely a leader of thought and 
practice in the state, or section or industry 
it represents. 


The Marketing Guide, a comprehensive statistical 
study of the whole farm market, was compiled by 
disinterested authorities. Copies will be presented 
to interested executives by appointment. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealers’ is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 
Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard's Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD bxrrx UNIT 


One order —one plate— one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 
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Government figures give Minnesota farm land his « 


a value of $79.63 an acre—a third higher than Ce 
the $53.52 value for the entire United States. 
with 
Farming pays profits here, or these prices ral 
would not prevail. | sees 

him. 


Minnesota is the banner butter state. It is the sales 
ninth state in farm acreage, but in 1927 was * 
eighth in value of all crops. The 1928 crop 
promises to be one of the best ever harvested. 


Reach the farmers in this above-the-average 
agricultural territory through 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 























Why I Don’t See Every Salesman 


I's a Fine Plan for Purchasing Agents and a Few Others but Not for 
Sales Managers 


By a Sales Manager 


A? Executive Vice-President 
{Asays in the August 2 issue of 
Printers’ INK that he credits his 
rise in the organization from “a 
nobody” to “second-in-charge” to 
a “willingness to see practically 
every salesman who calls on me— 
book agents included.” Then he 
proceeds to point a moral, which 
is, briefly—a sales manager should 
see every salesman, for three rea- 
sons: (1) He can learn something 
from practically every man who 
calls on him; (2) A salesman may 
call who is just the man the sales 
manager has been looking for, for 
his own staff and (3) Some day 
these salesmen may be executives 
worth knowing. 

If I may, I want to take issue 
with the writer of that article. I 
can’t believe that any major execu- 
tive, especially a sales manager, 
sees every salesman who calls on 
him. I don’t, and not one of my 
sales manager friends does, so far 
as | know. 

In the first place, sales managers 
don’t have many salesmen call on 
them. I don’t purchase for my 
company. We have a department 
for that purpose and our buyers 
do see every salesman who has a 
legitimate reason for requesting a 
hearing. Occasionally a salesman 
who wishes to sell something to 
our company will call on me, hop- 
ing that I will send him to the 
pr person with a word of 
praise for his product. That type 
of salesman seldom gets past my 

etary and if he does get into 
office he doesn’t stay long. I 
n't time to let him teach me a 
sales lesson; I don’t pick my 
salesmen by examining every 
er; nor do I care if one of the 
‘crs may some day be president 
his company—or of the United 
tes for that matter. 
st of the men who call on 
ire either selling advertising or 
some product or service to 
to me personally—book or in- 


per 


surance salesmen, and so on. The 
rest are salesmen looking for jobs 
and an _ occasional advertising 
agency man. So you see, even 
though, as I just said, few sales- 
men call on me, I do have enough 
of them send in their cards to make 
it necessary that I be particular as 
to whom [I let in. I feel that it 
would be most unfair to my com- 
pany, myself and the salesmen if 
I were to welcome them all with 
a smile and listen to their stories. 
My job is to direct the sales 
department of this company. I 
don’t think that I can do that job 
effectively if I spend too much 
time with salesmen from whom I 
have no intention of buying. That 
isn’t part of my job. Perhaps I 
could pick up a few ideas from 
these men, but I doubt very much 
that they would be valuable enough 
to make up for the lost time. Of 
course, I want new ideas. I must 
have them to keep our sales curve 
pointing upward. But I get these 
ideas from my own salesmen, from 
analyzing current situations, from 
conferences with other executives, 
from study, research and from 
plain, every day thinking. Every 
problem that I. face must be 
worked out in the light of past 
experience, future plans and present 
conditions. I can’t depend ona stray 
thought dropped by a salesman. 


THERE ARE BETTER SOURCES 


I know that Executive Vice- 
President. didn’t intend that I 
should depend upon this one source 
for my ideas, but he does say that 
it is a good source. I don’t think 
it is. There are too many better 
ones. I can pick up ten times as 
many real worth-while sales ideas 
from my trade and business papers 
in an hour as I could glean from 
the talk of a man who is trying 
to sell me something. 

And any salesman who calls on 
me either wants to sell something 
or is after a job—in that case 

33 
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wants to sell himself. He isn’t 
calling on me to pass out ideas. Nor 
is he knowingly going to say his 
speech so that I can make notes 
on “The Right Way to Sell” to 
pass on to my men. 

It would be positively unfair 
and on the verge of dishonest for 
me to conduct “a sales clinic,” as 
Executive Vice-President suggests. 
Granting that I could learn some- 
thing from every visitor, still my 
conscience wouldn’t allow me to do 
it. I don’t want my salesmen to 
be used as information bureaus by 
selfish executives who don’t intend 
to buy but want to get ideas. My 
company hasn’t invested its money 
in these men so that sales managers 
can use them as specimens in a 
sales clinic. They are on the road 
to sell our goods and we don’t 
expect them to waste time telling 
their sales story to men who have 
only a selfish interest in what they 
have to say, who are looking for 
ideas and follow the policy of 
seeing every salesman. 


TO WHOM DOES THE SALESMAN HAVE 
A RIGHT TO TELL HIS STORY? 


Salesmen have a right to tell 
their story to some one in every 
organization which they honestly 
believe has a real need for their 
product or service. But the pros- 
pect has no right to hear that story 
if he is merely listening because 
he thinks he may learn something 
worth passing on to his own men 
or hear some bit of information 
about a certain territory. I don’t 
believe that Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent does see every salesman. In 
fact he says that he doesn’t when 
he hedges toward the end of the 
article with this: 

“I firmly believe that the sales- 
man who wants to: sell the top 
man in any organization on his 
own proposition should go through 
every gate on the way to that 
man’s office. In other words he 
should take no short cuts.” 

He means, “In other words don’t 
see every salesman,” let your as- 
sistants see them. That is exactly 
what every executive who has 
many men call on him does. He 
lets his assistants and secretaries 
and office s weed out those who 
clearly should see: some other man 
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in the organization or who should 
be shown the door. He decidedly 
does not see every salesman. He 
sees those he wants to see and 
sees them because he thinks he 
may want to buy. 

As for seeing them because some 
day they may be presidents and 
buyers and publishers, that is an- 
other selfish motive which I don't 
think is either worth while or 
ethical. The time of two men js 
wasted or spent in the hope that 
some day the sales manager or 
executive may want a favor and 
the salesman may be in a position 
to render that favor. Talk about 
dealing in futures! That takes the 
angel’s food. If any buyer ever 
listened to me when I was on the 
road just because he hoped I might 
be sales manager some day, he was 
not only kidding me but himself. 
What can I do for him that | 
wouldn’t do for any of our other 
customers? Call him by his first 
name, perhaps, and maybe send him 
a Christmas card. 

Personally, I’m not so good at 
picking winners. I can’t size a 
salesman up when he comes in my 
office, and say “That man will be 
president of his company some 
day.” If I could size up men like 
that, what a sales force I would 
have! 

Our friend, Executive Vice- 
President, says: “If you will study 
the younger men in any organiza- 
tion you will usually find about 
three personalities of whom you 
can say with almost perfect assur- 
ance: ‘One of those three is 
eventually going to be the head 
of this business.’” I'll honestly ad- 
mit that I can’t. I could pick out 
a half dozen who might become 
officers, if they stay, if they con- 
tinue to improve themselves, if a 
better man doesn’t come along, if 
they live long enough—add your 
own ifs. 


A SLIM EXCUSE 


That is too slim an excuse for 
seeing every salesman. The bene- 
fits are too uncertain. I am one of 
those material cusses who believe 
in worrying more about the bird 
in the hand than about a possible 
half dozen in the underbrush. 
Naturally I build for the future, 
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USINESS 


is always better for those producers who 


on" mf = 


successfully fill the wants of the elect before 


those wants are common knowledge ... Vanity 


ee = SS es. SS 


Fair has done just that in its distribution of 


the luxuries of the mind .. . Vanity Fair adver- 
tisers are doing the same thing with mer- 
chandise .. . Hundreds of shops and stores use 
Vanity Fair’s editorial and advertising pages 
in their buying and in their selling, because 
they appreciate its energizing influence at the 
point of final sale— where records are made 


or missed. 
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but I do it by taking care of the 
present. 

One of the things which I insist 
on in my sales force is that each 
and every man believe in our 
proposition—believe that it is the 
best on the market. He must have 
such faith in it that, were he ever 
to become a prospect for it him- 
self, he would buy it without hesi- 
tation because he knows it has no 
equal. For that reason I seldom 
go outside our own organization 
when I need a new man. We have 
a number of young men in the 
company in almost every depart- 
ment who are working with their 
hearts set on some day representing 
us on the road. If they prove 
worthy, they get the chance—first 
as junior salesmen, later as 
regulars. 

In that way our ranks are kept 
filled. That is why we don’t look 
around much for salesmen. If a 
man applies to me for a job he 
must give good reasons for want- 
ing it. If his principal reason is 
that he would rather sell our line 
than any other, he has a chance. 
It is obvious, however, that I can- 
not, nor can any other officer of 
our company, adopt a policy of 
seeing every salesman in order to 
look them over for possible sales 
material. That isn’t a good way 
for any company to pick its force. 
There are many much better ways. 

After all, the good old Golden 
Rule applies to selling and buying 
as much as to any other thing 
in life. You wouldn’t want to be 
used as a sales clinic if you were 
a salesman, would you? Then what 
right have you to “see every sales- 
man” for selfish reasons? 


Federated Business Paper 
Appointments 
Kelly has been a 


Timothy 
comptroller of the Federated Business 
Publications, Inc., New York. Thomas 
Bresnahan has been made business man- 
ager of Rug Profits and William Tay- 
ton, who has been with Sales Manage- 
ment and Advertisers’ Weekly, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Music Trade 
Review. 

Harry Hayden has been appointed to 
the sales staff of Industrial Retail 
Stores and Robert Langenbacher has 
been promoted from the sales staff of 
that publication to the position of as 
sociate editor. 
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O. P. Westphal, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Grand Union 


O. B. Westphal has been elected 
Fic seeidens Rd ¥ - mad Union 
‘ompany, Broo! ot Been, Sine general 
manager of its Western division. The 
Grand Union Company controls 
Jones Bros. Tea Company and 
sidiaries which operate chain stores in 
240 cities. Grocery stores in more than 
100 cities serve over 1,000 wagon routes 
traveling through ural districts of 
twenty-four States. , 

Mr. Westphal, who has headquarters 
at Chicago, was, until recently, vice. 
president and general sales manager of 
the Jewel Tea Company. His new 
duties include management of the opera- 
tion of eee advance premium 
tea and coffee companies at present 
being merged with the Grand Union 
Company and such other companies 
which it may later take over. 


Subscribers Answer Appeal 
from Congressional Library 


Lrsrary oF ConGrREss 

PerropicaL Division 

Wasuincton, Aucust 3, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Relative to the out-of-print copies of 
Printers’ Ink which you assisted the 
Library of Congress to obtain by plac- 
ing a notice in your issue of June 
21, I beg to say that all three of the 
issues were received. We had letters 
from six different subscribers and ac 
knowledged them all accepting copies 
from those who wrote first. 

Your kindness in the matter is much 
appreciated. 

Hersert Putnam, 
Librarian 


Gain in Coca-Cola for 
Second Quarter 


For the three months ended June 30, 
covering the second quarter of 1928, 
the Coca-Cola Company reports gross 
sales of $9,828,257, as against $9,463,- 
592 for the corresponding period of 
1927. This in an increase of $359,665. 
For the first half of 1928, gross sales 
amounted to $16,903,789, a gain of 
$773,268 over the figure reported for 
the first six months of the previous 
year. 

Net profit, before Federal taxes, for 
the second quarter in 1928 is $3,139,839 
as against $3,049,981 for the last year. 
For the first half-year period, net profit 
was $5,367,842 for 1928 and $5,093,493 
for 1927 


Aircraft Account to Prather- 
Allen & Heaton 


The Wallace Aircraft Company, Chi- 

manufacturer of airplanes, has 

its advertising account with 

Prather-Allen & Heaton, Inc., Cincinnati 
advertising agency. 
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TARTING 
August 26th 
The Free Press will 
feature each Sun- 
day during the fall 
months matters 
that relate to the 
proper selection 
of schools and 
colleges. 


q 


DUCATIONAL 

institutions de- 
sirous of utilizing 
the Detroit market 
as a field for new 
students can very 
profitably and 
economically cover 
the market through 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicage 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The Free Press, 
with its selective 
coverage of every 
other home. 


q 


URING the 

first six months 
of 1928, The Free 
Press was the pre- 
ferred medium for 
the educational ad- 
vertiser—this news- 
paper carrying more 
educational adver- 
tising than any 
other Detroit news- 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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WHERE THERE IS 


CONSERYATION 


OF SALES ENERGY AND SELLING EXPENSE 


THE present-day advertiser is working to give greater 
and greater value to the consuming buyer. 


To carry out that purpose, the advertiser is more and 
more closely analyzing markets and marketing costs. 


Today he is seeking out territories where duplica- 
tion and waste can be pruned from advertising costs. 


Turning to Philadelphia — America’s third largest 
market, the advertiser finds the situation to be this: 


Six hundred thousand homes, in the retail trading 
area ... One newspaper reaching nearly every home 
... One advertising cost .. . 


Here is coverage! Here is low cost! Here is reader- 


confidence ! 


All available to the advertiser today — all made pos- 
sible, because of the confidence of Philadelphia in 
The Evening Bulletin. 


OO 
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For here, in Philadelphia, is a distinct situation in 
the history of newspaper making: 


— The newspaper adopting the standards of this 
conservative people as its own; 


— The people believing in the newspaper! Turning 
to it in larger and larger numbers! 


For thirty-three years, under its present publisher, 
The Bulletin has continued to build circulation 
solely on its merits as a newspaper. 


Thus The Evening Bulletin became by far the largest 
in its territory — one of the greatest in America! — 


With more than half-a-million copies sold daily: 
Sold without sensations, exaggerations, shock head- 
lines or lurid pictures. 


Sold without ever a prize, premium, guessing con- 


test, or anything artificial to stimulate circulation. 
The Evening Bulletin . . . Philadelphia — 


Where sales energy and selling costs are conserved! 
Where the marketing opportunity has no parallel. 


~~ SX ——— 


In Philadelpbia’s Suburbs 


where splendid estates, great mansions, 
wealth and buying power abound... 
Germantown, Chestnut Hilland out Old 
York Koad .. . Merion, Haverford, Bryn 
Mawr and along the “Main Line’ — The 
Bu. letin’s circulation is greater than the 
combined sales of all morning papers. 


No Prizes, Premiums, Coupons 


As a carefully-made newspaper, without 
guessing contests, coupons, prizes, pre- 
miums, The Evening Bulletin built its 
circulation from a few thousands to a 
net paid daily average sale of 549,148 
copies. By far the largest in its territory 
—one of the greatest in America! 


The Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
‘opyright, 1998, Bulletin Co. 
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THE ST.LOWIS STAB 


In July, The St. Louis S‘ar 
showed an increase im every di- 
vision of advertising. The gains 
by divisions, follow: 


Local Advertising Gain 
82,398 Lines 
Almost three times tne in- 
crease of the only other St 
Louis daily newspaper that 
showed a gain. 


National Advertising Gain 
4,836 Lines 


Every other St. Louis daily 
newspaper 


Want Advertising Gain 
23,883 Lines 
More than twice the com- 
bined increases of the two 
other St. Louis daily news- 
papers that showed a gain 


Real Estate Advertising 

Gain, 13,284 Lines 
Only one other St. Louis 
daily newspaper gained in 
this classification of adver- 
tising. The Star’s increase 
exceeded 
4,491 lines. 


Total Gain in July 
123,741 Lines 
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NOW Things 
are Different 


in St. Louis, 


/ 


The St. Louis Star 
Gained 858,118 Lines 


—in total paid advertising dur- 
ing the seven months of 1928. 
Two other St. Louis daily news- 
papers LOST 1,200,039 lines and 
154,203 lines respectively The 
third gained only 118,926 lines 


National advertising space buyers in steadily increasing 
numbers realize that the interests of their clients are best 
served in St. Louis when The St. Louis Star receives a 
just share of their appropriations—a fact substantiated by 
THE STAR’S GAIN OF 4,836 LINES IN NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING in July, while all other St. Louis daily 


newspapers LOST. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives--STORY. BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Who Pays for Advertising? 


Nobody! It Pays for Itself by Increasing Outlets and Making 
Possible Economic Production 


By Marco Morrow 


Assistant Publisher, The Capper Publications 


“WHO pays the advertising 
bills ?” 

[he insistent recurrence of this 
question is most encouraging. It 
indicates that both business and 
the public are thinking about the 
very fundamentals of advertising. 
And that is good because adver- 
tising has become such a force, not 
only in business but also in the 
life of our people and of the 
vorld, that it must be able to jus- 
tify itself as a practical utility or 
else be superseded by some other 
system or force. 

Advertising is not universally 
accepted as indispensable to busi- 


ness. We advertising men who are 


prone to regard advertising as the 
mainspring of modern business, 
and to attribute to it the greater 
part of the credit for the enor- 


mous expansion of business which 
our generation has witnessed, do 
not always remember that many 
business men regard advertising as 
a necessary evil into which they 
are forced by competition—a tax 
upon their business to be side- 
stepped and avoided whenever pos- 
sible. 

A large portion of the public 
looks upon advertising as a vulgar, 
insistent nuisance, an intrusion upon 
private rights with its cluttering 
of the landscape and the pages of 
the press with blatant trade an- 
nouncements. 

\ large school of philosophers 
maintains that advertising is a 
menace to ethical standards, be- 
cause it “glorifies things.” It leads 
men and women to believe that 
happiness and satisfaction may be 
secured through the acquisition of 
and possession of material things. 

Many economists maintain that 
advertising is an economic waste 
because it entails the expenditures 
of f huge sums of money without 

ding one iota of value to the 
Ss oda or commodity advertised. 

By aesthetic, ethical and even 


economic standards, advertising is 
arraigned and indicted. 

What has advertising to say in 
answer? 

Simply this: Advertising is an 
integral part of the modern system 
of business; its inherent nature is 
the same as the nature of the sys- 
tem of which it is a part; its sins 
are the sins of the system; if it 
be inartistic and offensive to good 
taste, if it be unethical and un- 
sound economically, it is so because 
the whole system of business is 
crude and blatant and unethical 
and unsound. I mean that adver- 
tising cannot be segregated and 
separately indicted. Our whole 
business system is logically and 
irrevocably involved in the criti- 
cism directed at advertising as a 
factor of business. 

The indictment may be a true 
bill. Because, for good or evil, 
right or wrong, we live in a mate- 
rialistic age. As Emerson put it, 
“Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind.” 

I, for one, shall not quarrel with 
our essayist. If “there is a di- 
vinity that shapes our ends,” may 
it not be that the crass material- 
ism, the inordinate love of things, 
the lust for money and the power 
that money brings, combined with 
that insistent urge to be up and 
doing which dominates and controls 
the American people—may it not 
be, I say, that this is an indispen- 
sable quality in a people destined 
to conquer a continent, to subdue 
a wilderness and to make a desert 
blossom as a rose in one short 
century? I do not know. 

Even admitting, as we must, that 
the desire for profits often hinders 
production; and remembering that 
motives other than acquisitiveness 
have been powerful factors in 
American business, still I do not 
see how America could have been 
created without our mad “glorifi- 
cation of things.” Whether we 
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can subordinate that remains to be 
seen. Many students of human 
affairs despair of it. 

Now—it so happened that while 
a new people was developing this 
materialistic spirit, one of the most 
significant events in the whole his- 
tory of the human race was taking 
place; namely, the rise of modern 
industrialism. The application of 
science and invention to industry 
has remade not only our economic 
but our social and political world 
as well. Human life has been en- 
tirely revolutionized within a nor- 
mal lifetime. At the basis of this 
revolution is a most stupendous 
thing ; the enormous increase in hu- 
man production. Within seventy- 
five years, man’s ability to produce 
has been increased sixty times; not 
60 per cent, but sixty times, 6,000 
per cent! His productive capacity 
has increased 800 times since the 
birth of Christ. To visualize what 
this means imagine Kansas at- 


tempting to garner her 1928 wheat 
crop with the sickle, the cradle and 
the flail of 1850. It would have 
required the entire population of 


the United States to do it. Imagine 
trying to build a million automo- 
biles by the methods employed in 
‘building carriages even thirty 
years ago! 

The result is a flux of commodi- 
ties, of “things,” which pours down 
upon us faster than we can utilize 
them. Consumption does not keep 
pace with our productive ability. 
And we have this paradox: While 
our forefathers feared famine—a 
dearth of things—we, business men 
and laboring men alike, fear above 
all else a too great abundance of 
things. We have great stores of 
our capital locked up in mills and 
factories and shops, none of which 
we dare run—save in very excep- 
tional short periods—at their full 
capacity. The flouring mills of 
Kansas could mill our bumper 
crops in 120 days. There are 
enough automobile factories in De- 
troit and its environs to produce 
perhaps twice as many automobiles 
as the country can buy. And so in 
every industry. We go on produc- 
ing—speeding up production—until 
we glut the market. The channels 
of distribution become clogged; 
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prices fall, factories close, men are 
thrown out of employment; hard 
times, business depression, bank- 
ruptcies, liquidations, reorganiza- 
tions, and then we start all over 
again, only to speed up produc- 
tion once more until we again glut 
the market and go round and round 
the same vicious circle. 

And the end of increased produc- 
tion is not yet. The great super- 
power projects now under way and 
in contemplation are certain to 
give gigantic impulse to produc- 
tion. And the science of manage- 
ment founded by Taylor—the elim- 
ination of wastes in production— 
is as yet in its veriest infancy. 
It, too, will enormously increase 
our output. What shall we do 
about it? Shall it only make com- 
petition more keen and tie up more 
industrial plants in idleness? Shall 
we, like Midas of old, perish be- 
cause of our wealth? 


THE NEED OF LEISURE 


There is need of greater leisure 
—if we will learn to use it in 
living, rather than in idleness. In 
my short lifetime I have seen the 
twelve-hour day give way to the 
ten-hour day; and the ten to eight. 
I have seen the forty-eight-hour 
week displaced in many industries 
by the forty-hour, and I shall not 
be at all surprised to see the 
thirty-hour week in industry be- 
fore I pass to my final reward. 
There is much misapplied energy 
in industry—as there is in church 
and the State and the schools and 
in all life. But the impulse to 
work, to create, to do something, 
is instinctive and insistent, and 
will not be denied. Nor should it 


So, I think it hardly probable 
that we shall ever again revert to 
the simple life. Nor do I think 
an artificial, arbitrary restriction 
of output, practiced in desperate 
self defense by both capital and 
labor, will solve our problem. But 
is it not possible that in time our 
idealists may see that the dictum 
of the young radical of Judea, “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he pos- 
sesseth,” was directed not at pro- 
duction, but at possession? Since 
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There is no obligation involved when 
you ask us to send a member of our 
selling staff to see you. 





We frankly take the chance of being 
able to interest you, to demonstrate 
our understanding of your printing 
problems, and to show you that we 
are the logical people to handle them. 


Incidentally, we will be equally frank 
about it, if it appears that your work 
does not definitely fall within our 
capacity for service. 
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we have increased 800 times the 
speed by which we _ produce 
“things,” our economists are be- 
ginning to take note and are ask- 
ing if it is not actually true that 
a man’s economic life does not 
consist in the abundance of things 
which he individually retains. 

Is it not possible that we may 
eventually be willing to utilize a 
larger proportion of our immensely 
increased productivity in those ac- 
tivities which make for the com- 
mon-good; in building better high- 
ways, more parks, more museums 
and art galleries, larger theaters, 
better equipped schools, and greater 
universities? Will we not even- 
tually learn that beauty, too, is a 
part of the full life of man? 
Could not a greater portion of our 
available capital, a greater portion 
of our surplus labor, a greater part 
of our machinery of production be 
diverted from the keenly compe- 
titive fields and from the creation 
of things which satisfy not—to the 
creation of things permanent in 
the development of a higher cul- 
ture? Is it not possible, that pri- 
vate business—if there be such a 
thing—would be helped by such a 
diversion? I imagine every one of 
us could spare three or four com- 
petitors for public work without 
a pang of regret. 

If you eliminate the wicked and 
senseless expenditures for future 
wars, I know of no municipality, 
no county, no State that has raised 
its standard of public service in 
keeping with the increased pro- 
duction of its people. Not one! 
There has been no 6,000 per cent 
increase in public service. We have 
been so busy making things that 
we haven’t found time to learn 
how to use them. We have been 
so busy making money that we 
haven’t learned how to spend it 
for that which satisfieth. 

And is it not possible that in 
time we may see the absurdity of 
slacking production when there are 
still so many people in the world 
who want and actually need so 
many things? May we not even- 
e tually solve this vital problem by 
the simple expedient of increasing 
consumption by increasing the 
ability of the so-called common 
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man to purchase more of the things 
we produce? While we proudly 
boast that the family of the Amer- 
ican laboring man has a better 
standard of living than royalty had 
300 years ago, we are not keeping 
pace with science in our standards 
of living and certainly not in our 
standards of life. 

The business men of Kansas 
know if our farmers do not receive 
an adequate price for their wheat 
and corn and steers and hogs, we 
suffer with them. We know that 
if the farmers’ earnings or the 
laborers’ wage is cut, our business 
suffers. As a matter of fact, busi- 
ness is more vitally and fundamen- 
tally interested in raising wage 
scales than is the labor union; be- 
cause a higher wage means greater 
buying power on the part of the 
masses, wider markets and _ in- 
creased consumption. Every gen- 
eral advance—I say general ad- 
vance—in wages in this country, 
has helped business. 


THE PRODUCER MUST GET MORE 


It seems to me as clear as day 
that consumption can be made to 
keep pace with increasing produc- 
tion only by a wider distribution 
of the fruits of industry at the 
source. The farmer must get more 
of the consumer’s dollar; the ma- 
chine-tender, the laborer, must get 
a larger proportion of the price 
the ultimate purchaser pays. And 
this need not increase the final 
selling price, nor diminish legiti- 
mate profit. 

We occasionally hear a banker 
and sometimes an economist who 
ought to know better, bewail the 
advent of the automobile. Too 
many men spend too much money 
for flivvers and gasoline. There 
is too much joy-riding. Too many 
million dollars’ worth of rubber is 
burned up on the highways of the 
nation. This money should have 
been saved, should have gone into 
the banks, and have been put out 
at interest and our people would 
have escaped hard times and would 
be happy and prosperous. 

Does this seem to be sound 
logic? Why does the banker want 
savings accounts? Not that he 
may have specie and bullion lying 


Va 
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{ A BUSINESS EDITORIAL } 





| Just"Folks”] 


but Builders 
of the Nation 


““\RDINARY™ people—the 

material of which crowds 
are made. On the sidewalks of 
city, town and hamlet. In the 
stores. ‘Just folks’"—but the 
builders of the nation. 





For here are the spenders of the 
nation—the multitudes who 
make it possible for prosperity 
to be spread about. They are the 
wage-earners—and the wage- 
spenders. 





That which they desire, they buy—so 
far as their spending power enables 
them to gratify their desires. How 
eager they are to possess the new, the 
better, the latest styles. And how the 
read—and believe —constructive ad- 
vertising news which tells them what 
they want to know! 


Interpreted to Jacksonville, there are 
tens of thousands of these “‘ just folks™ 
among the 150,000 population of this 
center of industries, commerce and agri- 
culture in the Southeast. Among them 
are the wage-earners of some 500 man- 
ufacturing plants. They receive—and 
spend—a big weekly payroll. Millions 
of dollars go into their pockets each year 
—and out again. 

And they secure their buying news 
through Florida's greatest newspaper— 
the Florida Times-Union. : 


You can send your message direct to these wage-spenders 
in Jacksonville and to a large area in Florida besides 
through advertising in 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA; 
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The, Sunpapers Are Growing 


: Steadily With Baltimore 


a 
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The Baltimore Sunpapers 
Daily (M & E) for July 


283,034 


A Gain of 34,269 
Over July, 1927 


EVENING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
ry Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd 82. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS Gencral Motore Bldg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
8an Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlenta, Ga. 
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idle in his vaults; but that he may 


have money to lend; money to’ 


lend to municipalities with which 
to ‘build highways; money to lend 
to manufacturers that they may 
produce more “things.” But if the 
depositor is forbidden to buy the 
products of the manufacturer who 
borrows the money, how will the 
interest be paid? In effect the 
banker says, “Give us your money 
to lend to automobile and tire 
manufacturers, so that they may 
make more automobiles and more 
tires. But don’t you dare buy the 
tires or the automobiles.” 

What sort of economic reason- 
ing is this? The automobile indus- 
try, despite its tendency to produce 
personal extravagance in individual 
instances has been the financial sal- 
vation of this country. Why? Be- 
cause it has given employment to 
men and capital as nothing else 
has done. 


ANOTHER INDUSTRY NEEDED 


What we need today is another 
industry, another phonograph, 
radio, automobile, flying machine, 
that will appeal to the popular 
imagination to such a degree that 
it will absorb our surplus labor, 
our surplus capital, and give an- 
other outlet for this enormous pro- 
ductivity which is increasing more 
rapidly than we are wise enough 
to know how to use. 

_ It is here, I think, that advertis- 
ing has its legitimate, ethical and 
economic place. I have admitted 
that in a materialistic age it is 
materialistic; its function is to in- 
crease the use of things—the prod- 
ucts of modern industry. If our 
industry be good, advertising is 
performing a useful function. But 
it need not be, and must not be 
an economic waste, as our learned 
professors so often charge. Adver- 
tising that costs anybody anything 
is an economic waste. If it is a 
tax upon the consumer, or the dis- 
tributor or the producer, it is 
wrong and has no place in our 
business system. You say “Some- 
body must pay for if.” I say that 
a dollar spent in one department 
of business which saves a dollar 
and one cent in another department 
is not an expense, but an economy. 
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Let us take a typical case. 
largest advertiser in the newspa: 
of the United States in 1924, 
Henry Ford. He spent $2,000, 
in newspapers alone. That is 
lot of money. Where did it co 
from? Was the price of the cap 
increased to raise this $2,000,000%) 
On the contrary, the $2,000,000) 
was raised by lowering the selling 
price of the car. In this way: 

Advertising created a wider mar- 
ket—more customers. 

More customers 
factory output. 

Increased production lowered the 
cost of production many times 
more than the cost of the advers 
tising. . 

Lower cost of production low- 
ered the selling price—and so wid- 
ened the market. Is it not cleary 
that advertising was an economy 
for both the manufacturer and the 
customer? Is there any waste in 
that? 

Here in Topeka is a small re- 
tailer carrying a $30,000 stock of 7 
goods. Last year he did a gross ¥ 
business of $120,000. He probably® 
will say he had a four-time turn-! 
over. He didn’t because $30,000 
represented the cost of the goods ~ 
and $120,000 the selling price. His 
mark-up is one-third. His $30,000 7 
stock sold for $40,000 and he 
turned it three times. We ask him 
if it would have been possible for 7 
him to sell more goods; if a vigor- 
ous advertising campaign could not 7 
increase his sales. “Is there not 
more business for you in Topeka | 
and its trade territory?” And he 7 
replies: “Yes, but I couldn’t afford ~ 
to do any more advertising. I keep 
my advertising on a 2 per cent 
basis. It cost me last year $2,400 
for advertising and it cost me 
$21,600 for my clerk hire and rent 
and delivery and general overhead. 
My gross sales were $120,000. My © 
goods cost me $90,000: I had a 
gross profit of $30,000. It cost me 
$24,000 to do business including ad- 
vertising, and I have only $6,000 
net profit.” 

“Very well,” we tell him, “this 
year you are going to do a larger 
volume of business. We are going 
to take that $30,000 stock and turn - 
it four times instead of three times. 


increased he 
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The Neighbors decide 


to keep up with the J ones s 


garden 





Waen the Jones’s first moved 
into the old Smith house the street was quite 
ordinary. Aside from guerilla warfare with 
the lawn-mower the men were inclined to let 
Nature do the developing of the property. 


The women felt that no lady could do gar. 


dening—someone might surmise that a “hired HP4 


man” was beyond financial compass. 


= the Jones’s personal ef- 


forts achieved a garden, In the desert of thin 
lawns and anaemic shrubbery the Jones’s plot 
glowed with color. And somehow the Jones’: 
began to assume a place in the community— 
a place others before them had reached for 
and failed to grasp. Analyzing the situation 


the neighbors decided that the Jones’s position 





and the Jones’s garden were somehow insepa- 
rable. Other gardens appeared. The neighbors 
began to “keep up.” 

That’s how Better Homes and Gardens 


grew. A million families now recognize the 


f fundamental vogue of the garden in the life 


t of today. The ungardened home is now strange 


f 


t, 


in the environs of any fair-sized city. 


I N its rise within five years from 
a publication with just a few thousand circu- 
lation to a magazine avidly read by more than 
a million families, Better Homes and Gardens 
has employed no forcing methods—has pub- 
lished no fiction. Just simple, informative 
articles upon better gardens, better homes. 


The garden vogue that yesterday was the sport 





of the wealthy few is now the interest of the — 
beauty-loving many. 

92% of Better Homes and Gardens 
readers own their own homes. 74% of them 
live in the retail shopping areas of cities over 


25,000. 93% have electricity—67% have gas. 


Jest as the women’s magazines 


long ago were founded primarily upon an 
undying vogue of fashion so Better Homes 
and Gardens today is founded upon the 


equally permanent vogue of the garden. 


A MILLION CIRCULATION A MONTH 
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You are going to sell goods that 
cost you $120,000 and you will 
sell them for $160,000, with your 
one-third mark up, giving you a 
io ss profit of $40,000. On the 
first three turnovers you are going 
to spend 2 per cent just as you 
did this year for advertising, or 
$2,400. Your overhead will be 
’ $21,600, as it was last year. Maybe 
you will need an extra clerk, but 
if you cut down the tatting and the 
tattling of your present clerks, 
you can handle the business. You 
will need more string and paper. 
We will give you $2,600 to meet 
increased expenses; but on your 
last turnover you are going to 
spend some more money for ad- 
vertising. We are going to ask 
you to spend 6 per cent on that 
or another $2,400.” 
“You want to break me.” 
“Not at all. Let us see where 


you come out. This gives you the 
$24,000 you spent last year, plus 
$2,600 for additional overhead, plus 
$2,400 for additional advertising, a 
total of $29,000 for your cost of 
doing business, which against $40,- 


000 gross profit leaves you a net 
‘profit of $11,000. On your last 
turnover you made $5,000 as 
against your $6,000 on your first 
three turnovers; and you have 
paid for your advertising and 
nearly doubled your net profits.” 

Will anybody tell me that that 
advertising cost that man anything 
or cost his customers anything or 
cost the community anything? Not 
a cent! It effected economies that 
saved more than double the money 
he paid for advertising. 

Now where is this extra busi- 
ness to come from? Well, prob- 
ably some of it will come from his 
competitors who were less enter- 
prising, but I am not especially 
interested in that. Most of it will 
be the business which comes from 
seeking new opportunities! New 
business; business which this ad- 
vertising creates, business for 
which this advertising reaches out 
all over the State and brings into 
Topeka from the surrounding 
territory, and so makes Topeka a 
better town—not only for this re- 
tailer himself, but for every man 
in Topeka, 
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This is a very elementary illus- 
tration but it is what advertising 
should and must do; whether it is 
local advertising or national ad- 
vertising. I hold no brief for that 
class of advertising which is used 
merely to create the idea of arti- 
ficial value, which is used to main- 
tain profiteering prices, or which 
is used to club distributors into 
handling commodities on too nar- 
row a margin. Such advertising 
contributes nothing to sound busi- 
ness. But advertising which seeks 
new opportunities, advertising 
which creates business, advertising 
which facilitates distribution, ad- 
vertising which educates the pop- 
ulace to get more out of life 
whether that “more” be luxury, 
comfort or a necessity—that ad- 
vertising can never be called an 
economic waste. 


MORE VOLUME—LARGER PROFITS 


The national advertiser of today 
is confronted by the same problem 
as this retailer. He is harassed by 
competition. He needs more cus- 
tomers. His net profit will be in- 
creased immensely by an increase 
in volume. His overhead is al- 
ready taken care of and if he is 
wise today he will take the same 
prescription that we have recom- 
mended to the retailer. In fact, 
that is exactly what the wise 
manufacturer is doing, whether he 
realizes it or not. All his profit 
comes from increasing his volume. 

Down in Ft. Smith, Ark., the 
Ft. Smith Garment Company 
manufactures overalls. The vice- 
president of the company once 
told in Printers’ INK an interest- 
ing story of its experience in in- 
creasing volume. He said: “It 
took us twelve years to build a 
business from scratch to a certain 
volume without advertising. With 
advertising the volume increased 
500 per cent in two years. So that 
we may use approximate figures 
we will say that in our first twelve 
years we had built our production 
up to 1,000 dozen a month and 
our overhead and selling cost was 
$4,000 a month. That made a cost 
of $4 a dozen. Two years after 
becoming advertisers our volume 
increased 5,000 dozen a month. 
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The overhead didn’t remain the 
same but increased 100 per cent 
to $8,000 a month. As a result, 
the overhead and selling cost was 
reduced to $1.60 a dozen.” 

“We reduced the price $1 a 
dozen to the retailer, paid back 
50 cents a dozen to the advertising 
appropriation and had 90 cents a 
dozen extra profit on account of 
the advertising.” 

Reduced the price to the retailer ; 
paid for the advertising and in- 
creased the profit! Is there any 
“waste” about that? 

America wants some of the 
world’s business. We are inter- 
ested, to be sure, in international 
trade. We like to see our exports 
increase, with those countries that 
can pay for what they buy. But 
we haven’t yet developed our home 
markets. 

The retailer I have been talking 
about increased his turnover, his 
volume, his profits by extending his 
trade a few miles farther in every 
direction. He goes out into the 
farm market that is waiting for 
him and gets the trade that is there 
for him. 

And the manufacturer must do 
exactly the same thing. He must 
widen his market, if he hopes to 
make his sales keep pace with in- 
creased production and increased 
competition. When competition 
presses on him the quickest way 
and the surest way to meet it is to 
find more new customers. And it’s 
the cheapest and the surest way 
too. Divert the money now lost 
in cutting prices, in secret rebates 
and in special concessions, into the 
development of new customers, 
into creating new business and 
both the individual and his whole 
industry profits thereby. New busi- 
ness created and developed, rather 
than taken from a competitor, is 
a permanent and profitable contri- 
bution to your own business and 
to your community. 

The rate of production of com- 
modities in the United States has 
increased 6,000 per cent in sixty 
years. This stupendous increase in 
production has entailed . intricate 
problems in the creation of mar- 
kets, and in distribution. Adver- 
tising came into being—not as an 
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invention of the devil as some do 
vainly oe, nor as the dis- 
covery of a super-genius, as other 
vainly boast—but as a natural, a 
evitable step in the evolution of our 
industrial system. Advertising is 
the legitimate child of necessity; 
sired by enterprise out of business 
science. To change the figure, it 
is a cog wheel in the business ma- 
chine which keeps open the chan- 
nel of distribution; which keeps 
the produce moving; which pre- 
vents a clog and a dam with an 
inevitable resultant stagnation and 
ruin. 

And the paradoxical thing about 
it all is, that advertising must do 
this—and does do it—without cost 
to the producer, the distributor or 
the consumer. The normal profit 
from the increased volume of busi- 
ness transacted is greater than the 
cost of the advertising plus what- 
ever increase in overhead arises 
from the increased volume. Adver- 
tising saves money for the con- 
sumer and makes money for the 
producer and the distributor. 


G. B. Hendrick to Direct 


Footwear Guild 

George B. Hendrick has been ap- 
pointed menegite director of the Foot- 
wear Guild, Inc., Boston, which has 
been formed to help boot and shoe 
manufacturers sell and merchandise 
their products more effectively. He has 
been first vice-president in charge of 
= of * ae > A. “4 _—~ 
om » Nort i: . Mass., an 
qrevlons y was aaa wan manager 
and advertising —— of the W. L. 
—— Shoe pany, Brockton, 
ass. 


B. W. Mathews with Hanff- 
Metzger 


Basil W. Mathews, formerly vice- 
president of the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, now Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., has join the staff of 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, in an executive capacity. 
Previous to joining the Redfield agency, 
where he was in rge of plans and 
copy, he was with the former adver- 
tising agency of Foote & Morgan, Inc. 


New Account for Dauchy 


Agency 
The Best Manufacturing 


Company, 
J., manufacturer of sound 

inted The 
ork advertis- 
its advertising 


Irvington, 

ucing devices, has a 
Dauchy Company, New 
ing agency, to direct 
account. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
MARKET 


The AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY is 
one of the large independent plants in the Birmingham 
District manufacturing cast iron pressure pipes. It is 
strictly a Birmingham industry, owned and operated by 
Birmingham men on Birmingham capital. It is famous 
for its “Golden Rule”’ policy existing between employees 
and employers. 


The industries of the Birmingham Market are making 
it one of the richest trading centers in the South. 


Che Birmingham News 


»» AGE-HERALD 


lhe South +» Greatest News; 


KELLY SMITH COMPANY 
‘ Bos 
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Where Are 
the Guarantees of 
Yesteryear? 


Joun Rinc, Jr. Apvertisinc Company 
Sarnt Lovts 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In talking with one of our clients the 
other day he got on to the subject of 
his guarantee. I told him that in my 
judgment the question of guarantees 
ad become almost threadbare. There 
seemed to be a growing feeling on the 
part of many that guarantees were 
meaningless. 

I went further and told him that the 
tire manufacturers, I understood, had 
by joint agreement ceased making a 
guarantee as to mileage. 

If you can give me any references 
that bear on the question of guarantees 
and their use and abuse, I would ap- 


preciate hearing from you. 
Joun Rrwo, Jr., 
President. 


‘TT situation in regard to the 
use of guarantees in adver- 
tising campaigns may be. stated 
thus: Properly written, properly 
advertised, and properly backed up, 
a guarantee may be made a power- 
ful sales ally. Whether the same 
success could not be achieved with- 
out the guarantee but with an equai 
quantity and quality of advertis- 
ing, depends upon the nature of 
the product and competitive con- 
ditions, and whether selling is di- 
rect by mail or through established 
and reputable retailers. The guar- 
antee has frequently been employed 
with much success in cases where 
a new company launches a new 
product and then after the new 
product has become established, 
the guarantee is subordinated or 
withdrawn. A __ well-advertised 
trade-mark performs all the func- 
tions of a guarantee, which is an- 
other way of saying that the good- 
will in an advertised trade-mark 
is more effective in making sales 
than a guarantee. 

When a guarantee works at top 
efficiency, or fulfils its function 
with the utmost economy of effort, 
it achieves in laconic phrase what 
an advertisement or a sales talk 
could not achieve in paragraphs of 
argument. That is one important 
consideration. Another is the an- 
swer to the following question. 
Is there a sales or merchandising 
condition in the product’s field that 
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needs to be met or overcome which 
nothing but a guarantee will meet 
or overcome? As PRINTERS’ INK 
has said time and time again, the 
terms of a guarantee are not so 
important as the part which the 
guarantee is to play in the sales 
campaign. 

Another reason guarantees dis- 
appear is because the conditions 
disappear which called the guar- 
antee into being. The most out- 
standing example of this was the 
famous “mileage guarantees” in 
the automobile tire industry. As 
tires became better in construction 
and wearing quality, the necessity 
for the mileage guarantee shrank 
to almost nothing. On January 1, 
1922, the Tire Manufacturers’ Di- 
vision of the Rubber Association 
of America, Inc. adopted its 
“standard tire warranty,” which 
offered adjustments to tire owners 
on all tires found actually defec- 
tive and promised nothing at all 
when the fault was due to the user. 
This “standard tire warranty” is 
still in effect. However, the re- 
cently organized Rubber Institute, 
Inc., the charter membership of 
which represents over 90 per cent 
of the automobile tire producing 
capacity of the country, has just 
announced that it is to sponsor a 
new standard warranty “for the 
life of the tire.” Details of this. 
Printers’ Ink is informed, will 
soon be announced. Individual tire 
manufacturers, like The Seiberling 
Rubber Co., have forms of tire 
insurance which are offered to the 
consumer in addition to the ninety- 
day warranty against defects but 
this insurance plan is not a guaran- 
tee in the sense in which a guar- 
antee is referred to in this article. 

An exception to the policy fol- 
lowed by members of the Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division is to be 
noted in the mail-order fielti. A 
representative of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company told Printers’ Inx 
that this company offers mileage 
guarantees on two of its tires— 
the “All State,” which is guaran- 
teed for 15,000 miles over a period 
of two years, and the “Super All 
State,” which is guaranteed for 
25,000 miles over a period of three 
years.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 


ime ; 


Fellow the Outlook 
into Prosperity! 


One of the great spending areas of the Earth—Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin! Almost every activity 
by which man produces wealth goes forward here at a breath- 
less pace. Plenty of everything is the salient characteristic 
of the region; and the standard of living is spectacularly high. 
Out of its plenty comes 20% of the nation’s total income 

. tax returns; into its most well-established homes goes 20% 
of the OUTLOOK’S circulation. The remaining circulation 
follows the wealth spots from the East Coast to the West. 

Get into these wealth spots, at prevailing low rates by 
reserving your 1929 schedule now, through 


120 East 16th Street 

The ()utlook 223: 
FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY W. L. ETTINGER, Jr. 

Publisher--Editor Advertising Manager 
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Tus large-size Sunday paper on March 18 had 
238 pages, carried 249,916 lines of advertising, and had 
about 700,000 circulation. The Forhan’s advertisement 
filled one page (2,072 lines), and— 
cost $2.10 per line (5,000 line contract) 
or $6.22 per ad per thousand readers. 
wwwwwwwvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvwvveary 
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Rotro—both of ’em! 


—and both are full pages—but—with a differ- 
ence! In the large paper the Forhan’s ad cost 
$1,500 more to reach three-quarters of a 
million less readers. In the New York Sunday 
News, the smaller page carried the same copy, 
blanketed the New York market like the 
blizzard of ’°88, and cost only 30% as much 
per ad per thousand readers! 
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THE New York Sunday News on March 11 had 
92 pages, carried 40,079 lines of advertising, and the average 
March Sunday circulation was 1,483,094. The Forhan’s 
advertisement filled one page (1,000 lines), and 
cost $2.80 per line (5,000 line contract) 
or $1.88 per ad per thousand readers. 
A aa bdo» ».»44444444440404040444404 
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take-off. f 


N the August 18* issue of LIBERTY, 
Mono-Aircraft, Inc., of Moline, 


Illinois, announces its Monocoupe and 


movt 
by th 
plane. ae 
cow! 
know 
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A 7 7 use: 
flying, has been advertised in a gen- alone 
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eral magazine. tal c 
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state: 
LIBERTY is proud to be the first to awe 
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This, we believe, is the first time a 
definite model, designed for pleasure 


tined inevitably to become one of the a si 
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nation’s leaders. and 
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Naturally, Mono-Aircraft picked ase 
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LIBERTY. For LIBERTY, more than de 
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any other general magazine in the ous, 
sum 
field, has kept pace (ae oN whi 
- Now tenc 
with the tremendous [| over 1,500,000 LA 
4 r average net paid _ 
popular interest in fly- |} circulation guar- es 
3 A anteed...For 1929, 
ing...as it keeps pace a much larger cir- 
” . culation and no 
with every popular in- || increase in ad- 
vertising rates. 


Liberty 
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Putting Hands to Work in the’ 
Illustration 


tire Figure Not Necessary When Curtailed Compositions Allow Five 
or Ten Active Fingers to Suggest Action 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


[ has often been said that hands 
e fully as expressive as faces, 
1 that practically all of the 
moods of man may be registered 
them. Their 
ibility is, of 
irse, well 
wn, and a 
nous Dutch 
ist of the 
ddle Ages 
used hands 
alone, in a se- 
ries of immor- 
tal canvases, to 
picture seven 
states of mind, 
with dramatic 
success, 
Advertisers 
are beginning 
to discover that 
a simplified 
form of action 
and demonstra- 
tion picture is 
possible by the 
use of hands 
alone, thus 
eliminating 
from the design 
much extrane- 
space-con- 
suming detail 
which might 
end to distract and to congest. 
After all, hands do most of the 
things connected with advertised 
roducts, from the playing of a 
iano to the operating of a patent 
h-washer. They symbolize the 
ntire person to an important de- 
e, and supply that movement to 
picture which would be absent 
the case of a mere still-life 
study. 
\rtists agree that hands are very, 
ry difficult to draw. The anatomy 
of expression and of action enters 
into producing a skilled illustra- 
ion of this type, and because of 
1e fact that so few artists draw 
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BECAUSE HANDS ARE SO DIFFICULT TO 
MANY ADVERTISERS TURN TO THE 
CAMERA 


61 


hands well, many advertisers turn 
to the camera, 

The illustration from a Jergens 
Lotion advertisement which is re- 
produced here 
indicates just 
how beautiful 
and artistic a 
camera - made 
picture, with 
two hands as 
the principal 
subject, can be. 
Of course it is 
necessary, and 
very difficult, by 
the way, to 
find a graceful 
pair of hands 
before such a 
photograph as 
this one can be 
made. 

Where origi- 
nal studies are 
required — and 
they can often 
be made more 
effective and in- 
teresting than 
the best photo- 
graph — certain 
studio require- 
ments must be 
kept in mind. 
An artist who has been singularly 
successful at making hands “talk” 
poses hands, the models being se- 
lected by him personally, photo- 
graphs them, and then makes his 
crayon, pencil, wash or pen pic- 
tures with the prints as a guide. 
He does not trace them off, but 
gives them that extra measure of 
grace or action which is often ab- 
solutely essential for the best re- 
sults. 

Action, as a general thing, must 
be exaggerated. It is as difficult 
to find models with expressive 
hands as it is to attempt to “make 
them up,” without a model, and to 
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THE PRODUCT IS BROUGHT OUT MUCH MORE CLEARLY 
THAN IF A FULL FIGURE HAD BEEN EMPLOYED 


technique which will 
charm. 


select a 
achieve the top peak of 


Not long ago, an advertiser in 


newspapers tried out a campaign 
which clearly demonstrated the 
interest people take in a novelty 
series of this character. He pro- 
duced twelve advertisements with 
twelve pair of hands. Each pair 
was posed to suggest a mood, such 
as satisfaction, dismay, pleasure, 
joy, anger, chagrin. The campaign 
was keyed, and the reader was in- 
vited to write in and tell what he 
thought these various hands ex- 
pressed. The really remarkable 
part of it was that the majority 
of the answers were correct. 

In other words, hands most cer- 
tainly do “tell a story’ when they 
are drawn inspirationally and with 
a deep understanding of people, 
anatomy and posing. 

Another thoroughly original 
series allowed hands to speak the 
caption, according to the finger 
code which is employed by the 
deaf and dumb. 

Someone remarked: “It’s an 
interesting idea, but think how 
few people understand this lan- 
guage. To the majority, it will 
mean nothing at all.” Neverthe- 
less, short headlines were spelled 
out with hands, and from all 
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parts of the country 
came letters with either 
requests for the solu- 
tion, or proudly giving 
the correct headline. It 
was obvious that numer- 
ous readers, although 
not knowing the sign !an- 
guage, took the trouble 
and went to the extra 
pains, of finding out 
from somebody who did 
know. 

There are advertisers, 
in goodly numbers, who 
have clung to hands 
only as the very best 
medium of expression 
and as a sure means of 
keeping their campaign 
illustrations simple, un- 
involved and intensely 
direct. 

Numerous Coca-Cola 
advertisements in color 
have put hands to the 
fore-front, such as the 
graceful hands of a young girl, 
or the more active and rugged 
hands of the man behind the 
soda fountain as he fills the glass. 
The sparkle of life in the 
beverage is therefore much more 
clearly brought out than if full- 
length figures had been employed, 
as is the usual case in so many 
illustrations of this kind. 

A Chevrolet campaign in maga- 
zines elaborated upon the ease 
of gear shift, by featuring, time 
after time, the hands of men and 
women, doing just that, without 
effort. The story was told with 
quiet force, whereas figures, full 
length, would have detracted from 
the main issue upon which it was 
highly desirable to concentrate 
attention. 

An insurance campaign for al- 
most a year made its chief illus- 
trative idea the horrid, gnarled 
hand of the symbol of fire and 
destruction. The hand held a 
flaming torch, and although the 
hand alone was featured, there was 
all the threatening, crafty fiendish- 
ness of the copy angle plus strength 
in the display. Figures, I believe, 
would have added nothing desir- 
able to these compositions. 

The present Hotpoint iron and 
toaster series makes much of 
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EXAMINER’S ROLE 
ToLp IN Figures 
WHEN Los Angeles building 


and loan associations ren- 
dered fiscal year reports on June 
30, they told a story of advertising 
results in their own particular field 
that was significant. All showed in- 
creases in business, but some went 
ahead faster than others, and it is in- 
teresting to observe the relationship 
of these to Examiner advertising. 
Twenty-five complete reports 
were available. Ten showed in- 
creases of over $1,000,000 in assets. 
Nine of these ten were regular 
Examiner advertisers. 
Thirteen showed increases of 
over 50%. Of these, seven were 
Examiner advertisers. 


Roto OUTPULLED BY 
Aps IN EXAMINER 


S PACE-BUYERS, harken to this, 
from E. H. Platter, general 
manager of Lesser Company, Inc. 
It proves that good advertising is 
just as good,-.if not better, in black 
and white, as it is in rotogravure. 
“It might interest you to know 
that the coupon returns from The 
Examiner on the Lesser Slim 
Figure campaign outdrew those of 
both other papers, one of which 
had the advantage of rotogravure 
against your black and white.” 
Short, but very sweet, Mr. Platter ! 





AN Epic oF THE Arr! 


HE greatest air epic of the world! 

That’s what the National Aero 
nautical Sppeciion and National Air 
Races in Angeles from September 
8th to ion” will after eliminating 
every item exaggeration usually ac- 
corded such events. Over 4,000 requests 
for entry blanks have been’ received by 
the committee; fully a million attendance 


BUILDING & LOAN COMPANIES 
BUILD ASSETS BY ADVERTISING 





Yesterday! 
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is counted upon; the field will be_ the 

terminus of the air derbies from New 

ork; ab pee Canada: Mexico City; 
and San Francisco, and 
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FUTURISTIC HANDS IN COLOR ARE BEING USED BY THE ELGIN WATCH COMPANY 1710 
DISPLAY DRAMATICALLY ITS NEW WATCHES OF MODERN DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


hands. A mechanical device, ex- 
clusive with the products, was 
brought squarely up to the fore- 
front of the reader’s attention, 
whereas, if table scenes had been 
employed, with figures of men and 
women normally positioned, the 
products would have been very 
small—too small for adequate 
showings of toaster and iron. 

The famous Goodrich glass test 
was based on hands in action. 
These two hands, grasping a piece 
of plate glass, held it firmly against 
the thread and illustrated what 
happens when the 
against the road. 
tive, vigorous series, with the 
pictorial ingredients boiled down 
in such a manner as to concen- 
trate attention exclusively on the 
demonstration. 

Twelve effective pages for the 
Elgin watch, drawn in futuristic, 
simplified technique, and in color, 
brought hands of women, life size, 
into each arrangement. They were 
silhouettes, in white, against which 
wrist watches were dramatically 
displayed. It was a natural set- 
ting for the product, and due to 
the fact that the watches were in 
photographic detail, and the hands 
mere outlines, the merchandise 
was of chief display importance. 

There are so many kinds of 
hands to put into advertising. 
Just as no two faces are the same, 
hands have an astounding in- 
dividuality, from the chubby hand 
of the baby to the bold and 
veined hands of the laborer. 


tire presses 
It was an effec- 


Advertisers are beginning 
take this fact into consideration 
for there recently appeared a can 
paign for a breakfast cereal, in 
which hands were the sole pictorial 
subject matter. At least thirty 
different types of hands were lime- 
lighted, through the medium of 
fine dry-brush original drawings, 
made from models. 

The artist went out for realism, 
and if there was the hand of a 
policeman to draw, he found his 
“cop” and had him pose. Five 
different attempts were made to 
render the hands of babies before 
the one wholly satisfactory ilflus- 
tration was produced. It is only 
fair to say that the average reader, 
looking at these hands could, to a 
considerable extent, visualize for 
himself the sort of person to whom 
they belonged. Portraits of the 
people were unnecessary. 

The familiar Macgregor golf 
club series of half pages prove to 
what an extent “just hands” can 
be made to form the entire illus 
trative theme. *This meant a large: 
showing of the clubs and in per 
fect detail. In order to arrive at 
technically correct poses in this 
exacting field, professional golfers 
posed in a studio and the hands 
and clubs were photographed. The 
slightest flaw in the way the hands 
gripped the clubs for different 
shots would have been severely 
criticized by every golfer who 
happened to see them. 

There are so many, many fun- 
damental reasons why the use of 
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In Automotive » + + + 
lineage the Examiner ~ 
leads all San Francisco 
Newspapers ~ ~ + r 


EADING its’ only 


morning competitor The Examiner led all 
by 111,874 lines and San Frascisse sews. 
a, . papers in these 
7 its §=«mearest evening National Advertising 
competitor by 472,399 lines dur- Classifications, first 6 
ing the first 6 months of 1928, months, 1928. 
n _ " P Automotive 
The San Francisco Examiner Bldg. Materials 


offers an outstanding example Elect. App. & Sup. 
Footwear 


of pasta a! Automotive Furn. & House, App. 
Advertisin ased upon con- roceries 
a od ede + at Heat & Plumbing 
inued advertising results. Insurance 
. Jewelr, 

In Local Automotive Adver- Medica 
tising, as well as National, the ae eee 
leadership of The Examiner Musical Inst. 

s i Office Equip. 
has been unquestioned for Publications 
many years. Too, for more than Radio 
30 years The Examiner has led ues Goods 
all San Francisco newspapers Toilet Req. 
in total National, Local and 
Classified Advertising lineage. 


San Francisco Lxaminer 


Daily, 186,890 ~~ Sunday, 368.928 
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The ‘TRUE Cleveland Marke; 


APPROVE 12 


This new book accurately 
determines the markets of all 
Northeastern Ohio 


Write for your copy 


ERE at last is an absolutely accurate 
market determination! Here at last is a 
market defined without bias, without selfish in- 
fluence, recognizing no consideration but that of 
the FACTS. Compiled solely for the informa- 
tion of advertising managers, space buyers, and 
sales directors, this book will be of inestimable 
value to everyone selling nationally advertised 
commodities in northern Ohio. 

It reports completely the findings of every 
important organization which has analyzed the 
Cleveland trading territory. You may draw 

your own conclu- 

Household sions from these 
tn 1927 the Pret ran OB findings, adapt the 
Howeehald™ advertising, information re- 
selena Hostal of ported here to your 
Cleveland. six- . 
own particular prob- 
lem, or accept the 
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of the important information 
piled in “Approved”: Market 
of the entire state of Ohio, 
popul ition statistics for all 
prtant cities, tables showing 
ber of retail and wholesale * 
ts, numerous charts and 
shs, Complete break-down of 
northern Ohio market areas, 
ps showing these areas, and in- 
rial statistics for all principal 
Facts about per capita 
Ith, potential buying power, 
mobile registrations, bank de- 
is new and heretofore unde- 
figures that will be useful 
extremely valuable to all space 


ers, sales, and advertising man- tual size 8%” x 11” 
rs. convenient for filing. 


combined verdict of all of these authorities. 

Whichever you do your conclusion will be 
essentially the same—that The TRUE Cleve- 
land Market, 85 miles in radius, 1,525,000 in 
population, small in area, compact, easily 
reached and easily sold, is all that can be 


covered by a sales crew working from Cleve- 
land, and an advertising campaign published in 
Cleveland newspapers. 


This is a new type of newspaper market book 
—it contains no circulation or advertising figures! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPY TODAY 


National Advertising Dept., 
The Cleveland Press. 
Please mail me a copy of “Approved.” 





Name 
Address 

















First in 


Cleveland 
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hands, in advertising, simplifies the 
advertiser’s illustration problem. 
As yet, the idea has not been 
“done to death.” There are far 
more full-figure studies than draw- 
ings or photographs in which hands 
play the star part. 
Products can be 
brought more into the 
foreground with hands 
in operation. Full fig- 
ures mean long-distance 
“shots” which, in turn, 
minimizes the display 
importance of the article. 
An illustration, for 
example, for Eveready 
flashlights and batteries, 
with the large size hands 
of a man holding a flash- 
light in one and drop- 
ping some Eveready Unit 
Cells into an open hand- 
bag with the other, is 
far more direct than a 
picture of an _ entire 
room showing a man in 
the act of packing his 
bag for a trip. The 
flashlight and batteries could still 
be shown in such a picture but 


they would not receive the atten- 
tion that they do in the illustration 


shown here. The eyes of the 
reader would be drawn to other 
objects. In this one they are 
focused directly on the products. 

When the 1929 Hupmobile was 
announced a short time ago, a 
large hand was used as an im- 
portant part of the announcement 
advertisement. The hand was 
shown in the left hand page of a 
double spread and in the hand was 
one of the new cars. Undoubt- 
edly the picture of the car would 
have attracted considerable atten- 
tion in itself for it was done in 
beautiful colors; but the addition 
of the hand, holding the latest auto- 
motive jewel aloft for all to see, 
gave the composition a bit of 
“differentness.” 

Most of us can remember the 
day, not so long ago, either, when 
it was considered good advertising 
form to sprinkle a few pointing- 
finger hands in an advertisement to 
emphasize certain phases or some 
part of the illustration. The idea 
is still used but has been modern- 
ized. For example, a recent Creo- 
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Dipt magazine advertisement had 
as its feature illustration a porte) 
folio of pictures of attractive! 
homes, roofed, of course, wi 

Creo-Dipt. Realizing that the 
reader might admire each pics 


AID OF TWO HANDS, A HANDBAG AND THE 
THIS EVEREADY ILLUSTRATION TELLS A 
STORY EFFECTIVELY 


ture as a whole without studying 
the roof, a modern pointing hand 
was drafted for use. In fact two 
hands were involved. One of these, 
a woman’s, held a picture, while} 
the other, a man’s, pointed to the 
roof with a pencil. These hands % 
were so arranged in the layout 
that one’s eyes automatically fol- 
lowed them directly to the roof, 
the subject of the advertisement. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Com- 
pany finds still another use for 
hands in its advertising. Letter by 
letter the Yale trade-mark is spelt | 
out in an advertisement. A hand | 
is seen in the act of placing each | 
letter in its proper position. In } 
this way the famous Yale trade- | 
mark is featured and impressed on 
the minds of all who see it. 


New Accounts for Atlanta 
Agency 

The Savannah Sugar Refining Com- 
any, Savannah, has appointed the 
Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of Dixie Crystals Sugar. Newspapers 
will be used. 

The Phillips & Buttorrf Manufactur- 
ing Company, Nashville, Tenn., has also 
appointed this agency to direct the ad- 
vertising of the Duo-Glo parlor furnace. 
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ARTGRAVURE is unequalled for 
booklets, broadsides and other literature 
for use as package inserts. It is essen- 
tially pictorial and will enable you to 
display your merchandise in,a graphic 
manner, far more effective than by the 
use of type. 

Also—it will print a better illus- 
tration on uncoated lightweight stock 
than any other method of printing 


because a 150 line screen is used. It is 


an intaglio process—the exact reverse 
of ordinary printing. 

Our creative and productive de- 
partments will be glad to plan a package 
enclosure for you. Perhaps our booklet 
will give you a new selling idea. 


Art GRAVURE CORPORATION 


CHICAGO Offices PHILADELPHIA 


poston 4O06WEST 3s sI REET.NEW YORK = ceveLAND 











‘Do You Know That. 
ARTGRAVURE 


Is now being widely and profitably 
used in Direct Mail Advertising: 


Can be printed in brown, green, red, 
black, maroon, grey or special color: 


Requires no make-ready and eliminates 
the use of halftones and electrotypes: 


Does not require coated paper and will 
print photographs on even cheapest 


paper: 

Does not restrict copy. Line drawings, 
etchings, pencil, crayon, oil, sketches, 
wash drawings and photographs re- 
produce equally well: 


Does not require large runs to be 
economical. Large presses print large 
runs, small presses take care of small 
editions. 


Our booklet, “The Economy of Art- 
GRAVURE, is yours for the asking. It 
tells things you should know. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


soston 4O6WEST 35 STREET NEW YORK — ctevELAND 
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Death of Thomas F. 
Logan 


a FTES an illness of but a few 
f\ days, Thomas Francis. Logan, 
president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc., died at Ardsley-on- 
the-Hudson, 
N. Y., on Au- 
gust 9. He was 
forty-seven 
years of age. 

Those who 
were intimately 
associated in 
business and in 
personal life 
with Mr Logan 
unite in lauding 
as his dominant 
characteristic 
his great capac- 
ity for making friends. This 
attribute, when he started his 
career as a reporter for the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, according to that 
newspaper, “gained for him as 
large and close an acquaintance 
among the celebrated men of 
Philadelphia as had ever been en- 
joyed by one of his calling.” 

In 1908 he became head of the 
Inquirer's Washington Bureati, a 
post which he held for ten years. 
He became a leader in the corps 
of correspondents at the national 
capital and his services were fre- 
quently called upon by cabinet 
officers and political leaders in 
both parties. The relations he en- 
joyed with President Wilson and 
the assignments he received are 
evidence of how well Mr. Logan 
did his work. During the war he 
served as vice-chairman of the 
Welfare Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. When 
the Armistice was signed he went 
to Paris as a special shipping com- 
missioner for the United States. 

Mr. Logan engaged in the ad- 
vertising business in 1919 when he 
organized an advertising agency 
under his own name. Seven years 
later this agency was merged with 
Lord & Thomas, the consolidation 
taking the name of Lord 
Thomas and Logan. Albert D. 
Lasker, who upon his resignation 
as chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, had returned to 
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active work with Lord & Thomas 
as president and chairman of the 
board, under the consolidation, 
continued as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Logan became presi- 
dent. 

In the advertising business, Mr. 
Logan was quick to achieve a 
position of prominence. Here 
again his success is credited to his 
possession of attractive qualities 
which, in conjunction with his 
demonstrated abilities as an adver- 
tising man, according to John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, made Mr. Logan a valuable 
asset to the advertising busitess 
and to the association of which he 
was an active member. 

Mr. Logan, said Mr. Benson, 
did a very constructive job for 
advertising agencies in guiding - 
them in their conduct of the new 
field of broadcast advertising in 
which he specialized as a commit- 
tee chairman. This was one phase 
of an important contribution made 
by Mr. Logan in the development 
of a major industry as he had 
been very closely identified with 
the growth, as an advertiser, of 
the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. His intimate knowledge of 
the radio industry, both as an ad- 
vertiser and as an advertising 
medium, brought many calls to 
him to address conventions, prob- 
ably the last of which was his talk 
made before the recent advertising 
convention at Detroit. 

When informed of the sudden 
death of his associate, Mr. Lasker 
immediately left Chicago for New 
York to join the funeral car on 
the Twentieth Century which car- 
ried the body to Chicago for 
interment. 

The passing of Mr. Logan 
brought forth many expressions 
from individuals prominent in in- 
dustry and advertising. These all 
emphasize the friendly qualities 
of the -man. Representative of 
their sentiment is the following 
tribute from David Sarnoff, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Radio Corporation of America: 

“The death of Mr. Logan marks 
more than the passing of an im- 
portant figure in the advertising 
world. Those who knew of his 
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vision and grasp of the problems 
of industry know that his death re- 
moves an outstanding figure in 
American business life. Those 
who had occasion to seek his ad- 
vice know that they have lost a 
wise and able counselor ; and those 
who enjoyed his friendship have 
suffered a loss that can never be 
repaired. 

“Tt was impossible to know Tom 
Logan without admiring his knowl- 
edge of men and affairs, and to 
have him as a friend without lov- 
ing him for the deep sincerity and 
loyalty of his friendship. Few 
men leave a greater heritage than 
this.” 


Cherington to Start Market- 


ing Course at Stanford 

Paul T. Cherington, director of re- 
search of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, will spend several months, com- 
mencing September 1, on the Pacific 
Coast where he will set up in Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif., in the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, an instruction in marketing. 
This will be similar to the work which 
he did for a like school at Harvard 
University several years ago. 

During the period of this loan ar- 
rangement by which Mr. Cherington’s 
time is partially released, he will make 
a special survey for the J. Walter 
Thompson agency. 


Appoints Evans, Kip & Hackett 


The American Trade-Mark Corpora- 
tion, New York, which recently per- 
fected the Vulcanart method of apply- 
ing trade-marks, etc., to textiles and 
other fabrics, has appointed Evans, Kip 
& Hackett, Inc., advertising agency at 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


New Account for O. S. Tyson 
Agency 


Refractories Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of refractory 


The General 
brick and cement for furnaces, kilns, 
etc., has appointed O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


New Account for Chandler 
_ Agency 

The Riedell Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of the Riedell Repeater 
Pencil, has appointed the New York 
office of Cleaveland A. Chandler & Com- 
pany, Boston advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers are being w 
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Owl Drug Co. Not Identified 
with Rexall Chain 


Tue Owt Drue Co. 

San Francisco, Auc. 7, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

am referring to the article on 
page 20 in Printers’ Inx for August 
2. Under the heading of “The History 
of The Rexall Stores” you make this 
statement regarding the Louis K. Lig. 
gett Co.: 

“Other stores and chains have since 
been acquired, notably the Owl chain 
on the Pacific coast and the seven 
stores of the Buck & Raynor Con. 
pany, of Chicago, es ge the total 
number of directly owned stores in the 
Liggett chain up to 465 at the present 
time.” 

So far as the stores of The Owl 
Drug Co. are concerned, this is a mis- 
statement. The Owl Drug Co. is not 
connected nor associated in any way 
with the Louis K. Liggett Co. or the 
United Drug Co. We are in fact active 
and genuine competitors in many lo- 
calities. 

Since there are now so many rumors 
of consolidations and mergers, we 
hope that you will give our statement 
space in the next possible issue of 
your publication. 

Tue Owt Druc Co. 
‘ Porter, 
Vice-President 


Rubber Institute, Inc., Ap- 
points Erickson 


The Rubber Institute, Inc., New York, 
has aqgentes The Erickson Company, 
New York advertising agency, as ad- 
vertising counsel. he Institute, ac- 
cording to Lincoln C. Andrews, direc- 
tor-general, is particularly interested at 
present in the solution of problems of 
distribution and trade practice. It ex- 
pects from time to time to put before 
the public, in ps advertisements, mat- 
ters that would appear to be of general 
interest. The use of newspapers, maga- 
zines and farm papers is contemplated 
in a campaign to the industry which will 
reach all users of rubber products. 


To Publish Business Paper for 
Aeronautic Industry 


The first issue of Air-Ports Age, 
New York, a business magazine for the 
aeronautic industry, will appear Septem- 
ber 15 and will be published monthly 
thereafter. It will have a trim size of 
five by eight inches and a ty age 
size of four by seven inches. Wil iam 
Rothwell will be publisher and Eric C. 
Chamberlain, editor. 


New Account for Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


The International Agricultural Cor- 

ration, New York, manufacturer of 
Fos-For-Us Mineral Mixture, has placed 
its advertising with Griffin, Johnson & 
Mann, Inc., advertising agency of New 
York. State farm papers and trade 
papers will be used. 
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in Ths Ares A ny 


N the great city of Los Angeles, fifth 
in population in the United States, 
there is only one standard-size news- 

paper that is an out-and-out MORNING 
newspaper. 


Los Angeles Times is morning from the 
backbone out. It is morning first because 
it believes in the morning field, and it 
knows that its scope, completeness, energy, 
usefulness, and enthusiasm would be stifled 
except for the breadth and opportunity of 
morning publication. It is morning in the 
hours in which it is issued and distributed. 
It is a gigantic specialized machine designed 
to fill and satisfy a definite field. 


Character and coverage of this kind make 
the Los Angeles Times unique among Los 
Angeles newspapers. From an advertising 
standpoint, it daily hits the bull’s-eye, all 
in a smash. It sells more goods, popu- 
larizes more products, and carries more 
advertising, than any other Pacific Coast 
newspaper. 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co, Company 
60 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market 8t. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago Seattle 


New York San Francisco 
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“Maxwell House” 
for Horseradish May 
Be Registered 


A TRADE-MARK consisting of 
a composite picture including 
the representation of a hotel, the 
words “Maxwell House,” and the 
slogan “Good to the Last Bite,” 
has been found to be entitled to 
registration in a decision recently 
rendered by First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan of the Patent 
Office. Registration of the mark, 
which was sought by the Hal 
Dick Manufacturing Company, 
was opposed by the Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company. The trade-mark, 
as used by the Hal Dick company 
has been applied to horseradish, 
olive spread, cranberry jelly and 
a large number of similar products. 
Cheek-Neal uses “Maxwell House,” 
together with a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the same hotel, and 
the slogan “Good to the Last 
Drop,” upon coffee and tea. 

The ground of the decision is 
that the goods are not of the same 
descriptive properties. The deci- 
sion noted that the applicant, the 
Hal Dick Company, had taken sub- 
stantially the principal character- 
istics of the Maxwell House mark, 
and the tone of the decision 
indicated that if ethics prevailed, in- 
stead of strict legal interpretation, 
registration might not have been 
permitted. As it is, however, Mr. 
Kinnan decided that, inasmuch as 
the goods do not belong in the 
same commodity classifications, 
there was nothing to do but decline 
to sustain the opposition. In this 
regard Mr. Kinnan said: 

“The applicant’s goods are in no 
sense beverages as are the tea 
and coffee sold by opposer but be- 
long to the class of salads and 
relishes and it is believed there is 
no warrant for holding the goods 
of both parties possess the same 
descriptive properties or belong to 
the same class as such terms are 
used in the trade and have been 
interpreted or construed by the 
courts in previously adjudicated 
cases. While not unmindful of 
the fact that the registration of 
opposer’s mark by others upon 
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different classes of foods tends to 
destroy the distinctiveness of op- 
poser’s mark and to an extent may 
be said to damage opposer yet, 
under the statute, the only ground 
upon which refusal of registration 
to such applicants can be based 
is that the goods possess the same 
descriptive properties. In the case 
of American Tobacco Company, 
Inc. v. Gordon, 342 O. G. 510, 5% 
App. D. C. 81, the court noted 
that merchandise possess the same 
descriptive properties in a statu- 
tory sense when the general and 
essential characteristics of the 
goods are the same, and noted that 
the “statute must be taken as it 
is found.” It seems impossible to 
hold that opposer’s coffee and tea 
belong to the same class as the 
relishes and salads upon which the 
applicant applies its mark and 
since this is the only statutory 
basis for sustaining the opposition, 
the opposer must fail.” 


B. F. Goodrich Reports Sales 
and Income 


The B. F. Goodrich Company and 
subsidiaries report, for the six month 
period ended June 30, net sales of $70,- 
624,878 in 1928. This figure compares 
with $69,274,347 in 1927. Manufactur- 
ing and other expenses amounted to 
$69,741,297 and $60,071,754  respec- 
tively. 

After deduction for depreciation, 
Federal taxes and interest, a loss of 
$1,574,889 was reported for the first 
half of 1928 as against a net income 
of $5,813,501 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1927. 


C. E. Wry to Leave National 
Retail Clothiers Association 


Charles E. Wry has resigned as sec 
retary and executive director of the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers 
to become associated in the operation 
of a group of men’s wear stores. His 
resignation becomes effective April 1, 
1929. Allen Sinsheimer, editor of the 
National Retail Clothier, official pub 
lication of the association, will succeed 
Mr. Wry. 


“Stock and Dairy Farme: 

Appoints J. C. Billingslea 

J. C. Billingslea, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York and Chicago, has 
been appointed advertising representa 
tive of the Stock and Dairy Farmer, 
Duluth, Minn. 

George Kelley, formerly with the 
Farmstead Stock Home, has become 
editor of the Stock and Dairy Farmer. 
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A New Circulation 
Guarantee and 
New Advertising Rates 


Effective January 1, Nation's Business 
will raise its circulation guarantee 
from 250,000 tO 300,000. 


Advertising rates are accordingly in- 
creased from $1100 to $1200 per page. 
New rate cards have been mailed all 
advertising agencies. 


Until September rs, orders will be ac- 
cepted at the current rate for space to 
run through the August 1929 issue. 


NATION: S 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: 420 Lexington Avenue. . . . ‘Phone Lex. 3450 
Chicago Office: 1020 Metropolitan Bldg. . . . ‘Phone Central 5046 
Cleveland Office: 736 Keith Building . . . . ‘Phone Cherry 62c0 
Detroit Office: 5-251 General Motors Bldg. . ‘Phone Northway 5207 
Atlanta, Ga.: 704 Walton Building . . . . . ‘Phone Walnut 4039 
San Francisco, Cal.: 610 Hearst Building . . . ‘Phone Kearny 5466 
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FoR THE YOUTH 


Hundreds of thousands of Iowa’s citizens are 
boys and girls. The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune serves them too. Five recent contests 
drew entrants from every corner of the state. 








450,000 in spelling bee 


Every Iowa county was repre- 
sented by its best speller. Medals 
and cash prizes were awarded. 
The winner of The Register and 
Tribune state wide spelling bee re- 
ceived a trip to Washington and 
competed in the National spelling 
bee. 











Earl Dickenson, 1928 
lowa Spelling Champ 


High school orators clash 


Iowa high schools were invited to 
select a champ orator. County 
winners were chosen and met in 
Des Moines. Thomas Clark took 
the field and was sent to Kansas 
City to represent the state in the 
international oratorical contest. 





Thomas Clark, lowa’s 
best high school orator 








Iowa’s young aviators 
meet 


Boys from all over Iowa entered 

this contest. Plans of planes were 

published. Supplies furnished at 

cost. Contestants came to Des 

Moines where three were selected | 
to fly their planes in Detroit in the 

national model airplane contest. 











Lawrence Hankham- 
mer and two of his 
planes 
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Farm youths have contest 


A contest was sponsored by The 
Register and Tribune to select the 
champion farm boy and girl in 
lowa. To win, the contestant must 
do some outstanding service and 
work pertaining to farm life. Near- 
ly every one of Iowa’s farm youth 
were entered in this contest. Win- 
ners received trips to Washington. 

Carl Van Wert, Iowa 

champion farm boy 


80,000 in marble 
tournament 
School champs were selected from 
every corner of the state. They, in 
turn, met to determine a city win- 
ner. These boys came to Des 
Moines with their agates shined 
and battled to find the state win- 
ner. He was awarded a trip to 
Atlantic City and competed in the = fyyj/ Tassin, winner 
national marble tournament. 1928 marble tourna- 
ment 


Each year the youth of Iowa eagerly watch The 
Register and Tribune for contest announce- 
ments. Because of thorough Iowa circulation, 
these contests have been made state wide. . . 
open to any boy or girl. These young citizens, 
who control some of the pocketbook strings, 
often refer to The Register and Tribune as 
“my newspaper.” 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Over 225,000 daily circulation . . . 99% in Iowa 
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In all sincerity 


The spirit of the McJunkin staff 
of advertisement writers is im- 
bued with the sincere purpose 
that each “piece of copy” shall 
truly represent the utmost talent 
of the writer thereof and of this 
agency as a whole. That purpose 
is regarded as attained only when 
the cold type gives to the reader 
the full warmth of conviction 
which the writer's own deep study 
of the subject has induced. That 
is one reason for McJunkin 
Advertising Company's notable 
record for long average dura- 
tion of service to its clients. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 





Copy Slants 
VI—Making Them Read It 
By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


pttortaL Nore: The first article in 
series appeared in the July 12 issue; 
thers have been printed in succeed- 
issues. ] 


P ICK up a New York Sunday 
newspaper—The Times, for ex- 
ample—and count the advertise- 
ments. Four hundred and ten in 
a single issue. 

Or the Ladies’ Home Journal, 

nd find as many as 230 advertisers 

triving for attention, all at the 
one time and place. 

\nd when you come to scan all 
these announcements with some 
attention, you will agree that most 
of them are passably well done. 

There are comparatively few 
bad specimens, either in copy, illus- 
tration, or type, but we must also 
admit there are fewer still that are 
superlatively good in all these 
three essentials. 

So when we start out to make 
them read our advertising, to lift 
it out of the rut of mediocrity, to 
make it more than passably good 
in a crowd clamoring for atten- 
tion, we must pay equal attention 
to all three requirements, realizing 
that the 99 99/100 Perfect Adver- 
tisement must combine copy that 
convinces, art that allures and a 
typography that exactly expresses 
the message. 

Good copy generally begins with 
a good headline—so if the casual 
hurried reader only glimpses head- 
line and trade-mark he receives a 
definite favorable impression. The 
newspapers teach us a lot about 
the art of compacting expressive 
language, which is headline writ- 
ing. A continuous study of the 
first page headlines and arrange- 
ments is well worth while. 

And now to the writing—assum- 
ing that we know all the necessary 
facts of the merchandise, its mar- 
ket and the background of the 
business. 

Let us realize that the real copy 
writer is an author in the best 
sense of this commercial age, when 
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a Poincare strives for continental 
conquest on the battlefields of 
business, where a Napoleon sought 
the same ends with the weight of 
his battalions. 

So we are not unduly vain- 
glorious when we say the copy 
writers of today are the authors of 
the commerce that rules the world. 
And thus I would have us ap- 
proach our responsibility and at- 
tain our inspiration as authors of 
advertising with the reverence of 
a Ruskin for his literary art. 

He says: “The author has some- 
thing to say which he perceives to 
be true and useful, or helpfully 
beautiful. So far as he knows, no 
one else can say it; he is bound 
to say it clearly, and melodiously, 
if he can; clearly, at all events. 
In the sum of his life, he finds 
this to be the thing, or group of 
things, manifest to him; this the 
price of true knowledge or sight, 
which his share of sunshine and 
earth has permitted him to seize. 

“He would fain set it down for- 
ever, engrave it on rock, if he 
could, saying: ‘This is the best of 
me; for the rest, I ate and drank 
and slept, loved and hated, like 
another; my life was as the vapor, 
and is not, but this I saw and 
knew, this if anything of mine, is 
worth your memory.’ It is, in his 
small human way, and with what- 
ever degree of true inspiration is 
in him his inscription, or scrip- 
ture.” 

And as John Ruskin says: “That 
is a book,” so I say to you—“That 
is an advertisement’ "—by a copy 
writer who aspires to the author- 
ship of advertising that deserves 
the memory of millions. 

So did Edward Everett Hale 
have such a sense of the author’s 
responsibility when he wrote his 
“Four Rules for Good Writing”: 

1. Know what you want to say. 

2. Say it (that is, be direct—do 
not indulge in introductions). 

3. Use your own language. 
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4. A short word is better than 
a long one. (He tells the story 
of the words which a distinguished 
friend of his used in accepting a 
hard post of duty. He said, “I 
do not think I am fit for this post. 
But my friends say I am, and I 
trust them. I shall take it, and 
when I am in it, I shall do as well 
as I can.” “That,” says Mr. Hale, 
“is a very grand speech. Observe 
that it has not one word which is 
more than one syllable, and every 
word Saxon.”) 

But short words are not the ail- 
in-all in the copy writer’s vocabu- 
lary—they must be expressive 
words as well; and the truly great 
copy writer has learned to use 
words with the rhythm of mer- 
chandise, the romance of com- 
merce, in their very sound. 

Listen how John Masefield il- 
lustrates this in his wonderfully 
expressive “Cargoes” : 


Quinquireme of Ninevah from distant 


phir; 
Rowing home to haven in Sunny Pal- 
estine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 
And apes, and acocks, 
Sandalwood, cedar wood, 
white wine. 


and sweet 


ae ne galleon coming from the 

ist 

Dipping through the tropics by the palm- 
green shore, 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, Amethysts, 

Topazes and Cinnamon, and gold moi- 
dores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt caked 
smoke stack, 
Butting through 
arch days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig lead, 
Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


Read that aloud and perceive 
how every word is a rhythmic 
suggestion of the merchandise it 
names—and the place from whence 
it comes. 

The enervated East, opulent 
Spain, and grimy Newcastle—all 
fine words that fit when Masefield 
“makes you read it.” 

Flaubert once told a would-be 
writer that he could judge 
whether or not he had a vocation 
by the pleasure he took in reading 
the dictionary. Norman Douglas 
is credited with the advice to learn 
by heart a column of the diction- 
ary every day. 


the channel 


in mad 
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Finally, to sum it all up, I would 
say you must first visualize your 
audience. Imagine the One Per- 
son to be convinced; as they tell 
me the editor of a great woman's 
magazine has personalized his ci: 
culation into a single. Ideal Indi- . 
vidual, and writes and edits al- 
ways with Her tastes in mind. 

Fix this typical reader in your 
mind’s eye; think first and then 
write, simply, as you talk; expres- 
sively as you can, considering the 
message in your merchandise. 

Pick up any publication, scan 
the advertising carefully, and see 
how very few have observed these 
fundamentals in the writing. 

Then the illustration, if you us¢ 
one—and only use one if you have 
a place, or, rather, a reason for it. 
I do not believe in pretty pictur: 
advertising, but I like illustrated 
copy when the illustration makes 
the message clearer or more allur- 
ing, and only then. 

The argument which comes first 
—copy or picture—is as long as 
the one about the hen or the egg 

Personally, I think it makes 
very little difference—have your 
own way about it—do it the easiest 
way for yourself. 

Finally, the typography. It is 
the last touch that has to be just 
right if you are going to “make 
them read it.” 

Again I say, let the type ex- 
press the copy. 

Advertising’s good friend oi 
blessed memory, Ben Sherbow, 
used to say each different font of 
type was designed to express a 
different shade of feeling: Bodoni 
for elegance, as for silk copy; 
Jenson for craftsmanship, as for 
furniture; or Caslon Bold for 
strength, as for construction ma 
terials—and so on through the en 
tire type book. 

The Strathmore Paper peopl 
carry this thought on to the paper 
that best expresses the message 0! 
the copy in the booklet or folder- 
and there is a great deal in it. 

Choosing a type style is a ver) 
important first step in a copy cam 
paign—not merely the font, but 
the arrangement—the balance—th« 
form. 

Glen Buck is a stickler for cor- 
rect fom t in advertising copy—in 
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Phoenix Hosiery, for example, he 
has created a classic along these 
lines. 
And there we have it—the sure 
or the writing that 
¢ them read _ it’—merely 
this—a perfect union of picture, 
type and copy—how very easy! 
* * * 


“Human Interest Copy” will be 
the subject of the seventh “Copy 
Slants” article by Mr. Tinsman. 


Maxwell House Coffee Net 
and Gross Sales Profits 


The Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
maker of Maxwell House Coffee and 
Maxwell House Tea, which was _ re- 
cently acquired by the Postum Com- 
pany, Inc., has become a branch of the 
Postum Company and will be known 
as Maxwell House Products, Inc. 

Gross profit from sales of the Cheek- 
Neal business for fiscal years ended 
August 31, follow: 1925, $3,819,872; 
1926, $5,631,628; 1927, $7,192,074, and 
for the eight months ended April 30, 
1928, $5,642,776. Expenses for adver- 
tising and selling for these years 
amounted to: 1925, $2,513,978; 1926, 
$3,039,625; 1927, $3,576,720 and for 
the eight months of 1928, $3,191,909. 

Net profit for the corresponding pe- 
riods was: 1925, $793,847; 1926, $1,- 
969,947; 1927, $2,743,544, and for the 
eight months ended April 30, 1928, 
$1,800,727. 


Leather Coat Line for 
Endicott-Johnson 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
Endicott, N. Y., shoe manufacturer, is 
manufacturing a line of leather coats, 
which at present is being distributed 
through that company’s retail stores. 
In as much as production for the time 
being is limited, the company reports 
that any advertising of this line will 
depend on future developments. 


P. R. Holt with Norristown, 
Pa., “Register” 


Peyton R. Holt, formerly with the 
Commercial Advertisin Corporation, 
Williamsport, Pa., has made gen- 
eral manager of the Norristown _Regis- 
ter Company, publisher of the Norris- 
town, Pa., Register. He was recently, 
for a short while, advertising manager 
of the Geneva, N. Y., Times. 


Carl Merryman, General 
Manager, Tellite 


Carl Merryman has been appointed 
general manager of the Tellite Cor- 


poration, Chicago, manufacturer of 
changeable electric merchandising signs. 
He was formerly with the Valparaiso 
Realty Company, Valparaiso, Fla., and 
the Club El’Quistador, of that city. 
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Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association Elects 


P. E. Kroehler, president of the 
Kroehler Manufacturing Mpany, 
Chicago, was elected president of the 
newly formed Natio Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers at a recent 
meeting. W. J. Wallace, of the 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was elected vice- 
resident; George Petrie, of the St. 
John’s Table Company, Cadillac, Mic)., 
secretary; . . Landstrom, of the 
Consolidated Industries of Rockford, 
Ill., treasurer, and H. Sorden, as- 
sistant secretary. The first convention 
will be held at Atlantic City in October 


Belt Account for Keelor & 
Stites Agency 


_ The Perkins-Campbell Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of Campbell and 
Braxton belts, has appointed The 
Keelor & Stites Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as advertising 
counsel. Newspapers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Toronto Agency Has Loud- 
speaker Account 


McConnell & Fergusson, Toronto ad- 
vertising agency, have been appointed 
to direct the advertising in Canada of 
the Baldwin radio loudspeaker, distrib- 
uted by Baldwin International Radio 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


Ault-Williamson Shoe Company 
Appoints A. L. Evans 


Arthur L. Evans has been appointed 
to take charge of the dealer service and 
sales promotion department of the Ault- 
Williamson Shoe Company, Auburn 
Me. His headquarters will be at 
Boston. 


J. A. Smith to Represent 
Stillson Press 


Jay A. Smith has been a 

resident representative at Bridgeport, 

Conn., for The Stillson Press, Inc., 

New York, direct advertising and print- 

ing. He was formerly with Cutting & 
ood, Bridgeport. 


Joins Leon A. Friedman 
Agency 
Irene Ellis, formerly associated with 
i Grossman, ne., maker of 
‘edemode Shoes, has joined the staff 
of Leon A. Friedman, advertising, 
New York, as stylist and copy writer. 


Cherokee, Iowa, Papers Merge 

The Cherokee, Iowa, Chief and the 
Cherokee Times have been merged and 
will appear, after September 1, as a 
daily newspaper. 
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The New Orleans 
Trading Territory 


is a prosperous market of 740,000 
people who look upon New 
Orleans retail stores 
as their own 


425,000 of these live within the corporate limits of 
New Orleans, 322,000 of them in the smaller towns 
and plantations that dot the New Orleans 68-mile 
suburban radius. 


The largest of these suburban towns are: Bogalusa, 
Hammond, Houma, Donaldsonville and Thibodaux 
in Louisiana; Bay St. Louis, Gulfport and Biloxi in 
Mississippi. 

No other metropolitan center draws retail business 
from this 68-mile suburban radius, for Memphis is 
373 miles to the North; Atlanta 522 miles, Birming- 
ham 354 miles and Mobile 139 miles to the East; 
Houston is 362 miles to the West. 


And The Times-Picayune, alone of all the New 
Orleans newspapers, can give you a profitable 
coverage of this suburban area as well as the most 
thorough city coverage. 


Che Times- Picayune 


In New 





Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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ke: Big” 


(with apologies to Edna Ferber) 


SgHE American 
4 Weekly talks big, 
| because it is big. 
i} You can’t expect 
yi a giant to lisp pig- 
my — 

Its distribution is so immense 
that a fitting appraisal bursts 
the seams of superlatives which 
would wrinkle on the figures 
of runt circulations. 

We sell size because adver- 
tising value is primarily based 
upon reader volume. 

There isn’t a medium of ad- 
mitted importance that doesn’t 
estimate selling power by its 
own sales record. 

The American Weekly has 
the most readers and by ac- 
cepted audit standards, the most 
desirable readers. 

They buy the American 
Weekly at full price and with- 
out solicitation, discount, con- 
cession or premium. 

The country absorbs five and 
a half million American Week- 
lies every Sunday only because 
folk like it forty per cent better 
than the next most influential 
periodical. 

It’s sold on merit—on the 
merit of popularity—on the 
quality of mass appeal, without 
which neither a product nor a 


publication can be indefinitely 
marketed. 

The American Weekly is a 
family habit, already in the 
third generation. 

It has reached peak influence 
after a thirty year climb with- 
out a slipback. 

Meanwhile, a hundred once 
contemporary magazines failed 
to make the grade. They 
couldn’t. hold public interest. 
They didn’t print what folk 
wanted to know. And so they 
lost pace and place. 

The American Weekly has 
come nearest to gauging na- 
tional intelligence—five and a 
half million circulation says so. 

Its editorial formula is sound 
and popular—five and a half 
million circulation says so. 

Puddin’ Head Wilson opined 
that difference of opinion made 
horse races possible. 

He might have added that 
there could be no difference of 
opinion after the race was run. 

The American Weekly has 
run and won its race—not by 
a nose or a length—but by half 
the field. 

Yet despite a pullaway from 
competition, without parallel 
in the annals of journalism, 
differences of opinion as to the 
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American Weekly’s efficiency 
still persist. 

Some individuals don’t like 
it; which is unimportant since 
twenty-five million folk do. 

Fair-minded appropriations 
must concede that personal 
preferences or prejudices aren’t 
competent counterbalances to 
such marketing power. 

And that’s what we sell. 
We sell maximum circulation, 
placed circulation, concentrated 
circulation, productive circula- 
tion, ready-money circulation, 
circulation among steady earn- 
ers and ready spenders, circula- 
tion saturating rich, prosperous 
communities — and distributed 
nowhere else. 

We sell twenty-five million 
readers, but their higher aver- 
age of income gives them the 
consuming capacity of thirty-five 
million villagers and farmers. 

Their incomes aren’t at the 
constant mercy of elements and 
crop irregularity — they aren’t 
weather and grass gamblers— 
but the pick of the nation’s 
tinkers and thinkers. 

Every fourth factory wheel, 


THE 


in ae wut 


Main Office: 


Wrictey Bupe. 
CHICAGO 

1138 Hanna Bupe. 
CLEVELAND 


OSTON 


101 Marretta St. 
ATLANTA 


every fourth freight car is busy 
filling or transacting their 
orders. 

Three-fourths of the depart- 
ment stores and wholesalers of 
the United States are centered 
in their neighborhoods. 

Their canned food, cosmetic 
and trifle bill exceeds Amer- 
ica’s regular expenditure on 
agricultural implements. 

Their bank accounts hold the 
surplus wealth and panic re- 
serves of the Republic. 

Their merchants are the 
shrewdest and best rated. 
Stocks don’t stale on _ their 
shelves; they take carload lots 
and discounts, and are the 
prompt repeaters whom divi- 
dends so dearly love. 

The American Weekly blan- 
kets metropolis and city. Its 
energy isn’t sprayed from Dan 
to Beersheba, but delivered with 
gate-crashing force at less than 
a thousand densely populated 
points. 

Sixteen thousand dollars per 
poster size color page. You 
can't expect a giant to work 
for pigmy wages. 


MERICAN 
\\/EEKLY 


A. J. KOBLER, Pres. 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


5 WintHROoP SQuaRE 7. Braz 222 Monapnocx Bipe. 


os ANGELES San Francisco 


11-250 Genzrat Morors Bipc. 
Derroit 
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Booth 


Newspapers 
Carry Complete 
News Features 


So complete are Booth 
Newspapers in their 
editorial make-up that 
they completely satisfy 
their readers in their 
quest for news. 


All eight are evening 


newspapers and carry complete Associated 
Press dispatches supplemented by the best 
auxiliary services, comics, and a staff of 
special feature writers. 


Booth Newspapers completely cover their 
markets. 


Combined Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 


271,757 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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How the Oil Heating Industry Is 
Building a Stable Dealer Group 


Through the Oil Heating Institute the Industry Is Making an Effort to 
Keep Out Inefficient and Ill-Equipped Dealers and to 
Educate Those Already Handling Oil Burners 


By Charles G. Muller 


Heating Institute, 
seventeen oil 


T= Oil 


composed of 


burner manufacturers and about 
the same number of oil companies, 
as part of its efforts to improve 
dealer organizations has just is- 
sued a pamphlet whose foreword 
is the key to its work: 


With the increasing public acceptance 
of automatic heat and the demand for 
reliable oil heating equipment, the 
manufacturer-members of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute are asking many questions 
of prospective dealers. For men—and 
firms—who can answer these questions 
satisfactorily there is real opportunity 
now in the retail selling of Gl heating 
equipment. Such men are not only 
needed—they are very much wanted. 


[The pamphlet opens by saying 
very frankly that money is being 
made in the retail selling of oil 
burners—and is also being lost. 
Lost by poorly financed or inef- 
fective dealers who jumped into 
it long on dreams and short on 
practical plans. But “money is 
being made by seasoned business 
men with enough business acumen 
to realize that as in any other 
business there are very definite 
work-day problems to be solved 
before success can be realized.” 
This note of work-day problems 
is driven home strongly to dealer 
prospects. 

After outlining conditions in the 
market and raising such questions 
from the dealer standpoint as, 
“Does the community’ represent an 
adequate market?” and “What are 
the costs?” the pamphlet goes on 
to list what members of the In- 
stitute offer in the way of char- 
acter, experience, financial vitality 
and responsibility, together with 
policies and merchandising and ad- 
vertising aids. It then tells what 
the reliable manufacturer wants 
from dealers. These are: 


A man of sales experience and 
PR selling ability. 


2. A man of financial resources— 
varying in strength according to the 
territory in which he will be working. 

3. Someone alive to the need for 
modern merchandising methods and who 
will work with him in doing a reason- 
able amount of local advertising—both 
newspaper and direct mail. 

4. Someone who can provide adequate 
display space. 

5. Above all, a man who can listen. 
Experience has shown the manufac- 
turer too many examples of the bull- 
headed sales butcher who has_ very 
nearly—if not quite—“gone broke” be- 
fore getting to the place where he was 
willing to take advantage of the manu- 
facturer’s experience in merchandising 
oil burners. The manufacturer expects 
an intelligent sales program, and wants 
to help plan and execute it. 

6. The modern oil burner manu fac- 
turer is looking for men of this type 
among successful sales organizations al- 
ready established in their own com- 
munities, among intelligent men with 
hard heads and a reputation for ser- 
vice—men who will realize that with 
every Satisfactory installation of oil 
heating equipment that they make they 
will have helped to remove from the 
sphere of human care another whole 
set of human drudgeries that are need- 
less and wasteful to intelligent and 
progressive living. 

Along with the effort to reach 
stable dealers through this pamph- 
let, the Institute has been inter- 
esting central stations in certain 
parts of the country to take on 
agencies, because oil heaters offer 
a desirable load for electricity. 
The Institute is reaching out also 
for established dealers or retail 
organizations which in their own 
communities have built a reputa- 
tion for specialty merchandising— 
tying-in electrical refrigeration 
with oil heating, for example. 

To top off these efforts, manu- 
facturers are, through the Amer- 
ican Oil Burners Association, of 
which the Oil Heating Institute 
is a subsidiary, bringing into ex- 
istence local dealer associations for 
the purpose of building up in each 
community a good-will that is 
based on confidence in the integ- 
rity of all local oil heater agents. 
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Let me quote from another dealer 
pamphlet : 


When the man who has the fran- 
chise for the “What-not” Burner can 
say > sincerity to a worn-out prospect, 
“Well, Mr. Smith, I’ve done my best 
to sell you a ‘What-not.’ I guess it’s 
a hopeless job. But for goodness sake, 
don’t stop with me. Get some sort of 
good oil burner in your basement be- 
fore snow flies and then all winter long 
taste the joys of clean and even heat 
and the relief from dirt and drudgery 
that oil heating holds out for you. 
There’s a man down the street who 
sells the ‘Whoosit Burner. It’s a 
burner. It must be, for it has many 
friends. Go down and take a look at 
it. But whatever you do, buy an oil 

” 


an oil burner dealer can say 
that and mean what he says, then there 
will be no such thing as “lack of pub- 
lic confidence in oil heating.’’ 

Oil burner dealers in dozens of com- 
munities have learned the value of get- 
ting together and forming active Local 
Dealer Associations. It is from their 
experiences and the benefits that they 
have derived from working together 
that the material for this booklet has 
been gleaned. They have found that 
associations can do many things that 
a single individual acting alone could 
not hope to accomplish. Among other 
things an association can: 

1. Place competitive bidding on a 
fair basis. 

2. Improve the sales ethics of the 
local dealer. 

3. Set a standard of compensation 
rate for architects and builders. 

4. Eliminate or combat adverse prop- 
aganda. 

5. Watch fire reports and check up 
on fires attributed to oil heaters. 

6. Deal as a representative group of 
merchants with the city authorities on 
~*~ subject of ordinances. 

Co-operate with local fuel ~ oil 
unio men to improve mechanical and 
fuel service they render to users of oil 
heating equipment. 

8 Work with other civic bodies, s@ch 
as_ Rotary, Kiwanis, etc., in general 
civic affairs. 

9. Win the respect and confidence of 
the community—not only in the asso- 
ciation but in the products its mem- 
bers have to sell. 


That oil burner manufacturers 
themselves are doing everything in 
their power as individuals to help 
such stable dealers remain in busi- 
ness and make money is shown 
by the fact that when a leading 
producer recently retired from the 
field he left a subsidy to take care 
of every burner he ever installed. 

What the oil heating industry 
has been doing to stabilize its 
dealer organization may be sum- 
med up very briefly: It has worked 
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to put financing and merchandis- . 
ing back on sound and very basic 
principles. It has striven to show 


dealers that, although the market 
may develop into a bonanza, it will 
become one only for those men who 
start at rock bottom. 


An Example of the Surviy 
of the Fittest 


Tue Meyvercorp Co. 
Cuicaco 

Printers’ INK: 

May not, as one of your lon 
time readers, add these belated con- 
gratulations on the occasion of Pr 
ers’ Inx’s fortieth anniversary? 

Printers’ Ink is the best exampl 
of survival of the fittest that I 
think of. I hope Pas continue, 
definitely, to give right of 
among sundry cat Th Rn 

GE 


Editor o 


‘ SNYDER 
Advertising Mana 


Metallite Corporation 
Appoints Machen Agency 


The Metallite Corporation, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of Metallite Black Dia- 
mond graphite spring sleeves, has placed 
its advertising account with the Cleve- 
land office of The Edwin A. Machen 
Company, advertising agency. Business- 
paper, outdoor and direct-mail advertis- 
ing will be used. 


New Accounts for Albert 
Frank Agency 


George F. Koester & Company, 
Chicago real estate firm, have placed their 
advertising of Sauganash, a community 
real estate development, with the Chi 
cago office of Albert Frank & Company. 
The Bills Trust Company, of that city, 
has also placed its advertising acco unt 
with this agency. 


J. L. Du Breuil, General Man- 
ager, Fada Radio Company 


John L. Du Breuil, for five years 
tae and general manager of 
the Pennsylvania Phonograph Distribut 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Fada Radio Com 
pany, Chicago. 


Appoints Grey Advertising 
Service 


Arthur Beir & Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of A.B.C. fabrics, 
has "appointed The Grey Advertising 
Service, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
business papers will be used. 
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The Star Goes “Home” In The 
Greater Washington (D.C.) Market 


The Star is home delivered in this market of 
nearly a million people. 


They have their Evening Star for supper 
and their Sunday Star for Sunday morning 
breakfast—depending upon it for the news of 
the hour—making them interested readers as 
well of advertised products—for if they see 
them in The Star they know that they are 
worth while. 


There is no other way to com- 
pletely cover the Washington (D. C.) 
Market except with THE STAR. 


The Loening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, I). 
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your. sales map 


Scan the map of the United 
States and you will find no 
such city as business Boston. 
Look through the Census figures 
and you will find Boston—esti- 
mated at 779,626—a population 
that ranks about seventh among 
the great cities of the country. 
But there is such a city as 
Business Boston, and it has a 
population nearly two and a half 
times that of Census Boston. 
Business Boston comprises 
approximately forty cities and 
towns that adjoin municipal 
Boston, and, but for civic bounds, 
would be classified by all as 
part and parcel of the Hub. 
With City Hall as a center and 
using a theoretical radius of fif- 
teen miles, nearly two million 
people will be found living, 
working, playing and buying 
within the circle so created. 
Add fifteen more miles to the 
circle and nearly another mil- 
lion people must be included. 
This market is most profitable 
to the advertiser who recognizes 
the fact that it is a dual market 
—that Boston’s population is 
divided into two great groups 
along lines of sentiment, tradi- 
tion, origin and environment. 
So marked is the difference that 
no one of Boston’s four major 
newspapers can, with success, 
find favor with both groups. 
This situation is one to be re- 
membered by those who con- 
template an advertising cam- 
paign in Business Boston. As a 
timely reminder of this double 
market—stick TWO pins in that 


T RA 


spot on the sales map marked 
Boston. 

The recognition of the dual 
grouping of Boston’s population 
is the only basis on which any 
general advertising campaign 
can be safely planned to reach 
the greater portion of Business 
Boston. The choice of news- 
papers must be governed ac- 
cordingly. One of Boston’s 
population divisions is covered 
by one newspaper—and one 
newspaper only—the Boston 
Herald-Traveler. Those com- 
posing the other group choose 
between three other papers, 
each of which is so constituted 
in general appearance, in manner 
of news presentation and edito- 
rial content as to practically 
duplicate each other. 

The Herald-Traveler chose 
to serve the group that is un- 
doubtedly the more important 
to the advertiser because of its 
greater buying power. The 
readers of the Herald-Traveler 
are able to buy, not only the 
necessities, but the luxuries of 
life as well. They are loyal to 
the Herald-Traveler and accept 
no other newspaper in its stead. 

The Herald-Traveler is the 
one newspaper to carry your 
advertising message to this im- 
portant group—no other paper 
or combination of papers can do 
it. You may choose one of the 
other newspapers for adequate 
coverage of the other group. 
By this means, practically the 
entire buying population of Bus- 
iness Boston can be covered. 


Vv ELER 








For six years the Herald-Traveler has been 


first in National 
43. > | 


Advertising, including all 
3). and p 333. 2 


adver - 





tising among Boston newspapers. 
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Advertise 
by FE ditions 


RIT is published in several different edi- 

tions in order that its smalltown readers 
may have the latest news—a reader-service rare 
among publications of general circulation. 


Advertisers may use Grit by editions, depen- 
dent upon their individual requirements. 


WILLIAMSPORT EDITION— 22,500 
copies completely covering Williams- 
port, Pa., and its fifty-mile trading area. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITION—Over 
130,000 copies covering the small towns 
of Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL EDITION— Over 380,000 
copies in small towns concentrated in 
states east of the Mississippi River. 


By using the various, separate editions of Grit 
advertisers can obtain general small-town cover- 
age in specific territories without the necessity 


of buying waste circulation. pote 
A 
A brief has been prepared, convenient for diff 
filing, giving detailed information regarding pate. 
* ** . CO 
Grit's separate edition service. Ask our repre- pro| 
sentatives to send it to you. that 
req 
idea 
nite 
larg 
ceiv 
sho 


com 


IN SMALL TOWN AMERICA 


Advertising Representativee—THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
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A 
Clearing-House of 
Ideas 


Crane & Pike Company 
PitTsFIELD, Mass. 


ATON, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
ur sales manager, R. E. Kimball, is 
anxious to read an article that 
ared in Printers’ Inx of January 

1928, by E. Conybeare, of the 

strong Cork Company. 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Company. 
T= article referred to was an 

account of a study made by 
Mr. Conybeare which resulted in 
setting up for each one of 300 
merchandising areas a sales sheet 
which showed at a glance sales 
per 100 inhabitants and the ratio 
of the company’s sales in each area 
to the total United States sales 
and their relation to the normal 
buying power index. 

Such sheets enabled the com- 
pany to adjust its whole advertis- 
ing program on a basis of cover- 
age in selected areas so that 
pressure could be applied in areas 
where sales were low and poten- 
tials high and also helped the com- 
pany work out its advertising pro- 
gram right on the spot, on the 
basis of known facts. For each 
area a complete program was laid 
out so that the rate of perform- 
ance there could be brought more 
in line with the best area of like 
potentials. 

A request by a man in a totally 
different line of business for an 
article describing how a certain 
company solved a definite sales 
problem is always an indication 
that the publication receiving the 
request is a true clearing-house of 
ideas for all executives with defi- 
nite sales situations to meet. The 
large number of such requests re- 
ceived by our research department 
shows that all business has a 
common denominator—ideas which 
have been proved out in practice. 

1e business man who is willing 
to share his experiences and con- 
clusions with other business men 
is a helpful force in the progress 
of sound business. The men who 
read Printers’ InK are also its 
writers, either contributing ar- 
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ticles over their own names or 
giving the facts of their experi- 
ences to members of the editorial 
staff. 

Just as Mr. Kimball studies the 
plans of asman in a totally un- 
related line of business to secure 
the basic idea, which can be re- 
vised and adapted to fit his own 
problem, a number of articles in 
each issue offer constructive sug- 
gestions to the manufacturer who 
reads with his own business in 
mind. 

It is this free exchange of ideas 
which has helped American indus- 
tries much as any other factor. 
The man who sometimes says he 
is too busy to read this exchange 
of ideas as found in the pages of 
Printers’ Ink should remember 
the apparent paradox that the 
busier the man, the greater the 
demand upon him for informed 
attention to a variety of swift- 
moving currents of business, the 
more fact reading he really needs 
to do. There is no means of 
achieving that alert touch with 
affairs which compares with the 
value of the printed page when 
that page contains the facts of 
other men’s experiences. 

Conversation and _ conference 
take too long, and are usually too 
diffuse. Men who are busy in the 
true sense are actually too busy 
not to read, for they are a part 
of the great progressive move- 
ment in our country’s business 
which leads the world, partly at 
least because the old secrecy has 
been supplanted by a free inter- 
change of ideas and experiences. 
It is a pleasure and a privilege to 
Printers’ INK to act as a real 
clearing-house for such ideas.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Candy Account to Brandt 
Advertising Agency 
The Allen-Qualley Company, Minne- 
apolis, candy manufacturer, has appointed 
the Brandt Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used 


Joins Toronto Office of 
Gibbons Agency 


William Chisholm has become reer 


ciated with the Toronto office of J. 


Gibbons, Ltd., advertising agency. 
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Should Appropria- 
tions Be Based on All or 
Partial Sales? 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly send us any clippings 
that you may have on “How to 
termine the Advertising Budget”? If 
ene do oe, have any clippings on hand, 

indly send us copies of the issues in 
which such articles have appeared, and 
bill us for the same. 

Possibly the answer to a question 
which is es us will be found in 
these articles. not, perhaps you can 
shed some light on it for us. 

From 35 to 40 per cent of our gross 
business comes from three customers of 
long standing who started to deal with 
us even before we started to advertise 
at all. Provided our advertising ap- 
propriation is based on the gross busi- 
ness, should this business be taken into 
consideration in figuring the appropria- 
tion, or should it be left out —" 





PRINTERS’ INK has published 
a number of articles on de- 
termining the advertising appro- 
priation, references to which have 
been sent to the inquirer. His 
problem, however, differs some- 
what from that faced by the aver- 
age advertiser. 

The answer to the problem is to 
be found in the correct philosophy 
of determining the appropriation. 
As we have stated frequently in 
Printers’ InK, determining the 
advertising appropriation is a 
problem of budgeting, but not of 
budgeting a certain percentage of 
gross sales. All advertising is 
conducted or should be conducted 
with a definite idea of accomplish- 
ing a certain task. The task may 
require a large percentage of 
gross sales or a small percentage. 
If the percentage is too large to 
be provided for safely from the 
sales of any year, the advertiser 
should divide his task and deter- 
mine how much he can afford to 
accomplish. 

In the case of the company 
making the above inquiry, the fact 
that a large percentage of sales 
comes from three customers should 
be looked upon as an excellent 
opportunity to widen the market. 
Therefore, it would seem by all 
means to be wise to include these 
important customers’ sales figures 
in an advertising calculation. The 
extra money thus obtained is so 
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much velvet to be applied to sales 
extension. However, if the — 
can be accomplished without this 
money, so much the better. This 


is a matter to be determined by a 
closer examination of the com- 
pany’s problem.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


“Forty Years of Remarkable 
Service” 


Tue Hixts Brorners Company 
ew YorK 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is a little late to extend my con- 
gratulations on your fortieth anniver- 
sary. I only just got back from abroad. 

I feel that the contribution Printers’ 
Ink is making to the distribution of 
merchandising information and_ con- 
structive thought in the field of mar- 
keting is one of the greatest of any 
You are certainly to be congratulated 
on forty years of this remarkable 


service. 
G. D. Oxps, Jr., 
Sales Manager. 


Acquires “Sanitary & Heating 
Engineering” 

A controlling interest in Sanitary & 
Heating Engineering, New York, has 
been acquired by the United Publishers 
Corporation, of that city, which plans 
to operate this publication as a part 
of the Iron Age unit. The manage- 
ment and personnel will remain un- 
changed, Charles B. Hayward continu- 
ing as editor, and H. K. Hottenstein 
as business manager. At the end of the 
current year, the editorial and business 
offices of Sanitary & Heating Engineer- 
ing will be merged with those of the 
United Publishers Corporation. 


To Publish “Maritime 
Fisherman” 


Atlantic Fisherman, Inc., Boston, 
publisher of the Atlantic. Fisherman, 
will issue the first number of a new 
magazine, the Maritime Fisherman, in 
October. The new publication will be 
devoted to the same field as the Atlantic 
Fisherman but circulation will be in 
the Mariti: Provinces of Canada. 


K. W. Partin Appointed by 
“Insurance Salesman” 


K. W. Partin has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Insurance 
Salesman, Indianapolis. For the last 
three years he has been advertising 
manager for the Imperial Life In- 
surance Company, Asheville, N. C. 


Joins Seattle “Star” 


Victor J. Nichols has joined the dis- 
play staff of the Seattle, Wash., Star. 
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Over Half a Million Dollars 


In Circulation Money! 


By R. F. R. Huntsman 
President, R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


‘Yes, I live in the Bronx,” 
iid a big space buyer in one 
of New York’s leading adver- 
tising agencies, “and we take 
[he Home News’ at my 
ome, but I always have 
looked upon that paper as a 
sort of neighborhood paper. 
| didn’t even know it was an 
‘A. B. C.’ paper.” 


“Well,” I said, “you and other 
people in the Bronx pay to 
the carriers who deliver “The 
Home News’ at your door the 
sum of over $600,000 in cold 
cash every year. Does that 
mean anything to you?” 

“Do you mean to tell me seri- 
ously,” said he, “that those 
newsboys handle over a half 
million dollars a year in in- 
come from circulation of that 
newspaper ?” 


“Yes, and without a- single 
subscription of 12 cents a 
week going wrong,” I an- 
swered, adding: “When you 
go home tonight ask your wife 
if she reads ‘The Home News’ 
every day, and aieo ask her 
vhat she thinks of it.” 


‘About that ‘Home News’ 
matter,” he remarked to me 
1 few days later: 


“My wife says ‘the women of 
the Bronx fight for it’—those 


ire her words. It seems 
his newspaper is delivered at 
ny house every afternoon be- 


fore 4 o’clock, when there is 
a lull in the day’s duties, and 
my wife, as well as every 
other wife apparently in the 
Bronx can thus read the news 
of the day at the exact hour 
when they have time to read 
= 

“Well, Bill,” said I,: “Mrs. 
Bessie Q. Mott, of New York, 
said in an important speech 
before the Advertising Con- 
vention in Detroit recently 
that ‘Eighty per cent of all 
salaries paid in the United 
States is spent by women, and 
they have some influence on 
the spending of another 15 
per cent, so that out of the 
nation’s enormous pay roll 
men control only 5 per cent.’ 


“Furthermore,” I added, “the 
Bronx is the market of a mil- 
lion average New Yorkers, and 
you can cover this market with 
one newspaper. 

“Well,” ‘said Bill, “I never 
looked at it that way. But 
never mind, I’ll make up for 
lost time.” 

And I know that he will be- 
cause he buys space on values 
alone, and that’s why he’s the 
boss of the works. 


Woolworth Tower, 
New York City. 
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Buy your 


Typography 


only from the listed members 


of this association 


Mensers of the Advertising Typographers 
of America are united, though independent 
— like the motherhood of the Union and the 
brotherhood of the States. We are united in 
the determination that the guild of typogra- 
phy, as represented by the flower of our 
calling, shall interpret the highest standards 
of character, skill, equipment and business 
rectitude. We are independent in that each 
member of the association sells his own 
taste, personality and creative ability with- 
out dictation and without underhanded 
competition. Read the list. Familiarize 
yourself with the names of our members. 
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rYPOGRAPHY THAT SETS UP AN IDEAL 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


461 Eighth Avenue: Printing Crafts Building 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF 


Advertising Typographers 


of America 


HAROLD A. HOLMES,INC. .. . . . . 215 North Michigan Avenue, Chieago 
MONTAGUE LEE CO., INC. . . . . . . « « 216 East 45th Street, New York 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. . . . . 314 East 23rd Street, New York 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION CO. . . . Ninth at Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
HELLER-EDWARDS TYPOGRAPHY, INC. . . . 250 West 40th Street, New York 
EDWIN H. STUART, INC.. . . . . . . « « « 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh 
SUPREME AD SERVICE .... .. . . « 229 West 28th Street, New York 
TRI-ARTS PRINTING CORP... . . . + « « 27 East 31st Street, New York 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. OF N. Y., INC. . 216 East 45th Street, New York 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. . . 75 North New Jersey Street, Indianapolis 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. . . . . . . « 417 East Pico Street, Los Angeles 
KURT H. VOLK,INC. .. . - + « « « 215 East 37th Street, New York 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. .. . . . . 617 North 8th Street, St. Louis 
GEORGE WILLENS & CO. ~ s+ + «© «© « « « « 457 West Fort Street, Detroit 
S. WILLENS & CO. ..... =. =. «+ . + 22 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 
THE WOOD CLARKE PRESS .... ..... » «+ 75 Broad Street, Boston 
WOODROW PRESS, INC. . . ... . « « « « » 225 Varick Street, New York 
AD SERVICE CO. . .. . - « «+ + 813 West 37th Street, New York 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. . . . 216 East 45th Street, New York 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. . . . . 231 West 29th Street, New York 
THE ADVERTYPE CO., INC... . . . . « « 345 West 39th Street, New York 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE ... . . . 4228S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ASSOCIATED TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. . . . . 460 West 34th Street, New York 
THE BERKELEY PRESS ....... . . « « 72 Lincoln Street, Boston 
BERTSCH & COOPER ....... . «+ « « M4+East Erie Street, Chicago 
J.M. BUNDSCHO,INC. . . . . « «+ 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 

. M. DIAMANT TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE. 195 Lexington Avenue, New York 
WENDELL W. FISH . . . . . . « « 919 Union League Building, Los Angeles 
FROST BROTHERS ..... .. «+ « + + 207 West 25th Street, New York 
DAVID GILDEA & CO.,INC.. . . . « « «+ + «+ « 22 ThamesStreet, New York 
HAYES-LOCHNER. . . . .. «© + «+ « «+ «+ 106 East Austin Avenue, Chicago 
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Business Much Better . 


Worcester, Mass. 


The July 16th issue of “Business Review of Worcester, 
published by The Worcester Bank & Trust Company says: 


“In May, 1928, 23,417 people employed in forty-two manu 
facturing plants of Worcester and vicinity worked 4,936,776 
man hours. In May, 1927, 23,228 employees of the samc 
plants worked 2,812,855 hours. The number of employees 
increased but slightly, comparing the month this year and 
last. But the total number of hours worked by them in 
creased tremendously. The gain of 2,123,921 hours was 
80%. Average daily employment per person increased from 
five hours to eight hours. The improvement has mucl) 
significance, particularly when it is considered that th« 
plants include most of the large establishments of the city 
and a very wide diversity of products.” 


Figures for June employment are not yet completely 
analyzed, but they show the number of men employed in 
June, 1928 exceeded those in June, 1927, by 12% or 13%. 


In this prosperous Worcester field with its wide diversity of 
manufactured products, The Telegram-Gazette furnishes 
such nearly complete coverage as few papers anywhere 
can give. 
Circulation in Worcester 
Circulation within 18 miles of center of Worcester 90,742 
Circulation within 25 miles of center of Worcester 97,512 
Total Circulation 
The Telegram-Gazette reaches 93.5% of these prosperous 
Worcester homes and 73.8% of the prosperous suburban 
homes. 
Savings deposits in Worcester Savings Institutions, $887.06 
per capita of Worcester population. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Humanize Your Dealer Letters 


How It May Be Done, with Some of the Actual Introductory Anecdotes 
Used in Letters of Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 


By J. C. Keran 


Advertising Manager, Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 


ah Ben: reminds me of a 
story."—You who participate 
and are familiar with the weekly 
Luncheon Club speaker or the 
after dinner speaker, suddenly 
awaken from your lethargic in- 
dulgence into galvanic expectation 
at those stereotyped, familiar, 
magic words. Why? Because it 
immediately stimulates a pleasing 
mental association, secures atten- 
tion by breaking abruptly the 
monotony of concentration, or 
creates a state of expectancy, curi- 
osity—an unconscious character- 
istic of most human beings. 

The story need not necessarily 
be a humorous one to gain your 
attention. If it forcibly illustrates 
a point in question, is apropos, it 
has accomplished more than loqua- 
cious expostulation, and the aver- 
age mind grasps and retains it 


more readily. You will remember 
afterward not the speech as a 


whole, but the highlights that 
stimulated your undivided atten- 
tion; the story that adequately and 
clearly explained the important 
points involved. 

The salesman often employs this 
strategy: first in securing atten- 
tion and then in stimulating inter- 
est. It is a comparison of condi- 
tions which the mind through 
custom and association quickly 
assimilates. It is convincing. 

But do not be misled by this 
Utopian isle of roses. Dangers 
wait to assail you. A story may 
gain attention for you, it may 
stimulate interest, but if it has 
no point, if it lacks continuity, if 
it does not have an immediate and 
forceful bearing on the thought 
that follows, your ship of hopes 
will be disastrously crashed on the 
hidden shoals of violated confi- 
dence. You have gained attention 
under false pretenses. You are 
an usurper. 

A few weeks ago I opened a 
letter addressed “Personal” and 


was startled to see emblazoned 
across the front cover of the cir- 
cular two familiar words of the 
past, which, even in this day of 
advanced education, have been 
known to produce a receptive at- 
titude—“Scotch and Bourbon.” 
Whether I am for or against, in 
the market, or not even slightly 
interested, has no bearing on this 
discussion, but you can imagine 
the mingled emotions at seeing 
such a piece of literature in the 
mail. Of course I opened it. It 
is needless to say I don’t know at 
the present time whom it was 
from, or what it was all about, but 
I do know it gained my attention 
under false pretenses, violated my 
confidence and went into the waste 
basket with lightning speed. 

The salesman has a decided ad- 
vantage over the sales letter be- 
cause of the injection of a living 
personality. He is dealing with 
a living identity and can shift the 
attack to meet the moods of the 
individual prospect. If he is a 
keen analyst the method of secur- 
ing attention and stimulating in- 
terest will vary with each indi- 
vidual. 


WHAT LETTERS CAN'T DO 


The written word is abstract 
except that it breathes the person- 
ality, enthusiasm (or lack of it), 
of the writer, and strikes a cor- 
responding vibratory response in 
the reader. It cannot vary the 
attack to meet the moods of the 
individual, once it is released. It 
can only meet the moods of the 
mass of class which have been pre- 
viously visualized and analyzed as 
an individual. Success or failure, 
therefore, is contingent upon the 
analysis of the class and the ele- 
ments which go to make up the 
written message. 

The elements of selling, con- 
cretely or abstractly, are primarily 
the same. Similar psychology, ar- 
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guments, logic may be employed. 
The great difference is the me 

of presentation. The letter must 
gain the advantages by abstract 
contact which the salesman gains 
by personality and actual contact. 


FEW WRITE AS THEY TALK 


For some unknown reason few 
of us write as we talk or present 
a selling argument through the 
written word as we do verbally. 
It may be we are still laboring 
under the illusion that to devi- 
ate from the customs of syn- 
tax laid down by the grammarian 
professors of fifty years ago would 
prove offensive to some “he guy” 
dealer we are attempting to place 
on our books as a representative. 
So most of us follow in the rut 
of our predecessors and hope that 
some sales miracle will take place. 
But take a sample case some day; 
go out and call on this go-getter 
dealer; talk to him as most of 
us write; see how long it takes 
to find yourself on the outside 
looking in. The point is this—an 
effective sales letter should have 
in it the same straight-from-the- 


shoulder type of talk that the 
salesman employs in personal con- 
tact. There’s only this difference: 
verbal selling in the majority of 


cases is more or less verbose. The 
sales letter cannot profitably in- 
dulge in superfluities; The aver- 
age mind grasps only the salient 
points, only the essential facts. 
The things retained in the pros- 
pect’s mind from the sales talk 
will be the things retained by him 
from the sales letter. Boil down 
the talk in the sales letter to es- 
sentials, mix it with sufficient ex- 
planation to make it soothing, easy 
to take, and proper digestion will 
be practically assured. 

It is almost impossible to treat 
the elements of the effective sales 
letter comprehensively in an arti- 
cle of this nature. Each of the 
elementary prerequisites requires a 
separate discussion and analysis. 
We are presuming, therefore, that 
the reader is entirely familiar with 
the fundamental elements of the 
sales letter—that he writes as he 
talks, that he understands the 
value of the story or illustration 
and its dangers. 
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What other element then enters 
into the effective dealer or sales 
letter? Just this—treat the iman 
on your mailing list as a human 
being. He is subject to the same 
emotions that you are. You 
wouldn’t start jabbering a mile a 
minute about how good you are 
the moment you stepped into a 
prospect’s office—then why do it 
the moment you step into a man’s 
office through the letter? 

Remember this: when a letter 
is first laid on the desk of a pros- 
pective customer, before he starts 
to read, it is an abstract, inani- 
mate, cold, indifferent, piece of 
material. It has no living iden- 
tity, no breathing personality 
standing there to add prestige, 
force and strength, or answer 
questions. Only when the recipi- 
ent starts to read does it become 
animated. 

The first glance, the first few 
seconds — failure — success — both 
hanging by a hair, no appeal, no 
recourse—the decision is final— 
what will it be? 

What then is this mysterious 
element? How may we be reason- 
ably sure our letters will register? 

Gain his attention by treating 
him as a human being, and be 
human yourself. Gain his atten- 
tion and you will gain his interest. 
(In my opinion the elements of 
attention and interest are prac- 
tically inseparable. The correct 
application of the attention ele- 
ment will have an immediate and 
direct bearing on the interest ele- 
ment.) Attention, then, is one of 
the most important elements of 
the effective sales letter. You may 
have the most phenomenal proposi- 
tion to offer in the history of 
business but unless attention and 
interest are gained, unless your 
letter is read, it can never register 
in the mind of your prospective 
customer. 

The people in~ Chicago, St. 
Louis, etc., were just as thrilled 
at Lindbergh’s achievement and the 
success of the “Bremen” flyers, 
were just as enthusiastic and re- 
sponsive, as the people in New 
York. The small dealer in Dakota 
or Wyoming will respond just as 
quickly to a good story as the 
small dealer in Connecticut or 
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New York. Interpret your mes- 
sage in terms of your own emo- 
tions and you will always find a 
responsive chord in the minds of 
others. 

enjoy a good story, written 
or verbal. I believe there are 
others who do likewise. Results 
covering several years of effort 
justify this statement. I have 
never hesitated to sacrifice part of 
a selling argument in favor of an 
incident, happening or story that 

ould drive home a point. 

a ihn Wesley, the first Metho- 
dist, was riding along a road one 
day in the dirty little village of 
Burslem, England. In Burslem 
there lived a poor lame potter by 
the name of Josiah Wedgwood 
who was later to become the rich- 
est man in England and the grand- 
father of Charles Darwin, the 
world’s greatest scientist. 

Wedgwood was trying to teach 
his potters the lesson that keeping 
clean increases health, energy, ef- 
ficiency. Wesley, sitting on his 
horse, spoke for the first time the 
famous sentence “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” 

This story, or the gist of it, 
drove home a point in a letter. 
It tied up with the thought that 
followed. The results proved its 
effectiveness. 

When the famous Carroll bath 
tub party was at its height in 
reader interest we sent out a let- 
ter to this effect: 

“Eighty-five years ago last 
Christmas Adam Thompson of 
Cincinnati gave the first bath tub 
party in the first bath tub in 
America, etc.” 

The fact that the tub was ma- 
hogany, over seven feet long, 
weighed over a ton, the added fact 
that Philadelphia put a ban on 
bathing and that Hartford and 
Providence blocked bathing by ex- 
tra heavy water rates and that 


Boston made it unlawful except P 


upon medical advice, provided ex- 
cellent material for a human story. 

Take the ordinary man’s shirt. 
It has taken almost 200 years for 
you and me to get a shirt we 
don’t have to pull on over our 
heads. Many of us recall the old 
slit back, the breast protector. 
This, as the start of a letter, 
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created a word picture. It held 
human interest. Tied in with the 
thought following, it became effec- 
tive in one of our letters. 

I always get a thrill out of the 
human incidents of history that 
are not usually recorded by the 
text book historians. Lincoln’s 
humorous, homely, axioms are al- 
ways fascinating to me. Science, 
current events, politics, literature 
—the field is inexhaustible—offer 
timely suggestions that tie in and 
have a direct bearing on the point 
you wish forcibly to drive home 
in the mind of your sales letter 
reader. If the story or incident 
is interesting to you, it will be 
interesting to others. If it con- 
veys an idea by comparison that 
volumes cannot do, it will not only 
gain attention and interest but will 
be retained by the reader. It will 
take your letter out of the stereo- 
typed class and make it human, 
interesting, readable. It will hu- 
manize the written message, strike 
a responsive chord in the mind 
of the reader and proportionately 
reduce your distribution costs. You 
will find that dealers from every 
section of the country will be 
looking eagerly for your next mes- 
sage. Many of them will write 
in, make friendly comments, treat 
you as one of the bunch. Nothing 
will create good-will, good, fellow- 
ship, so quickly as a humanized 
sales letter—a letter that has sub- 
ordinated a lot of the customary 
abstract, high tension, uninterest- 
ing, egotistical babble, to friendly, 
cordial, human contact. 


Borden Acquires Lakeshire 
Cheese Company 


The Borden Company, Inc., New 
York, Borden’s milk products, has 
acquired the Lakeshire Cheese Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Wis. The acquired 
company will continue to operate as 
the Lakeshire Cheese Company under 
the direction of J. H. heeler, 
president. 


Cleveland Advertisers Appoint 
Humphrey-Meredith 


The Morreau-Hexter Company, greet- 
ing cards, the New Way Spray Gun 
Company and the Cleveland Raincoat 
Company, all of Cleveland, have placed 
their advertising accounts with Hum- 
phrey-Meredith, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 
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A Story of Achievement Told 
in a Few Paragraphs 


Hiserntan Banx & Trust Company 
EW ORLEANS 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

Upon returning today from a delight- 
ful vacation spent in Michigan and ad- 
jacent States, I find on my desk your 
editorial announcing the fortieth anni- 
versary of Printers’ INK. 

So that there might not be » & oo 
ther delay in letting you know how 
feel about this noteworthy event, i 
telegraphed you today over our private 
wire, in accordance with the following: 

“Accept my sincere congratulations 
on fortieth anniversary. From the very 
first number, Printers’ INK has been 
a constructive force in the business 
world, thanks to a well-founded pur- 
pose, a capable and far-seeing man- 
agement, an intelligent and industrious 
and ingenious editorial policy, and a 
responsive clientele. Here’s hoping that 
the next forty years will witness the 
same measure of substantial progress 
as has been experienced since July 15, 
1888.” 

And I just want to add that if all 
the trade periodicals, designed to be of 
practical assistance to the business man, 
maintained as high a batting average 
as does Printers’ Inx, the standard 
among such magazines would be very 
much higher than it is! 

And I want to add further that your 
editorial of July 12 packs into a few 
paragraphs a story of achievement that 
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might well have covered pages. To me 
the most significant sentence is this: 
“It used to be very difficult to get 
manufacturers to talk frankly about 
how they solved their sales and adver. 
tising problems.” 

Probably the most worth-while accom 
plishment of Printers’ Inx has been 
its ability to persuade business organi- 
zations to come out of their star cham. 
bers and share with each other their 
problems and their methods of solution! 

Frep W. ELtswortu, 
Vice-President. 


Condé Nast Reports Net 
Income 


Condé Nast Publications, Inc., New 
York, reports for the quarter en led 
June 30, 1928, net income of $328,° 
after charges and Federal taxes, again 
$540,863, in the preceding quarter _ 
$246,794, in the second quarter of last 
year. 

Net income for the first half of 1928, 
totaled $869,791, after charges and 
Federal taxes, against $645,929, in the 
first six months of 1927. 


To Represent Jeanette, Pa., 


“News-Dispatch” 

Fred Kimball, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive of the Jeanette, Pa., ews-Dis- 
patch. This appointment becomes effec 
tive September 10. 








July Chain-Store Sales 


July July % 7 Months 7 ae % 
Company 1928 1927 Change 1928 927 ear < 
Pye Woolworth. . -$20,592,480 $20, ry 652 2.1 $145,867,724 $136, 542, 191 
11,733,9 442,258 12.4 83,487,806 71,202, 066 
19791248 8.0 73,373, "233 «65, 692, 232 
6,667,664 32.7 56,451,464 41,061,926 
4,238,595 48.9 48,731,304 31,833,334 
4,057,802 31,885,918 27,416,848 
3,017,814 25,021,800 20,082,785 
2,877,275 20,498,915 19,852,293 
2,256,127 15,178,482 
1,222,363 9,003,460 
1,307,361 10,001,583 
1,237,497 9,959,038 
912,723 7,618,566 
1,154,566 8,479,760 
1,045,121 8,197,185 
796,150 5,958,420 
679,899 6,130,085 
863,600 6,181,134 
548,944 6,760,998 
734,960 5,562,014 
505,163 4,480,906 
591,860 4,080,192 
414,847 3,139,408 
286,284 1,883,506 
201,212 1,627,731 
182, 644 175,894 1,372,395 
NumsBer or Srores tn OPERATION 
End of July 
1928 1927 
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McC rory Stores 
Childs Company 
J. J. Newberry 
G. R. Kinney 
Bird Grocery 
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J. R. Thompson 

D. Pender Grocery... 
McLellan Stores 
Peoples Drug 
Metropolitan Stores. . 
American Dept. Stores 
G. C. Murphy 
Neisner Bros. 

Loft, Inc. 

I. Silver Bros....... 
Davega, Inc. 
Kinnear Stores 
Berland Shoe Stores. 
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G. C. Murphy 10 5 
Metropolitan 88 
Peoples Drug 47 
Loft, Inc. 39 
I. Silver Bros 21 
Neisner Bros. 0 
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AGENCIES HONOR ROLL FOR 1928 


yw NX 1 


108,573 out of 227,037! 


The total number of pages used last year by agents in A.B.P. 
publications is 108,573 pages out of a total of 227,037 pages—or 
47.8% of the total! Total investment in A.B.P. space—$29,436,918. 

This is an increase in four years of 50% in the total amount 
of A.B.P. space used by agents. Unquestionably the tendency 
among leading agents is to make more effective use of the business 


press because the function of the business press is better under- 
stood by agents year by year. With better understanding comes 
freer and more profitable use of A.B.P. space. 

For instance, in 1923 an agent using 94 pages ranked 200. In 
1927 an agent ranking 200 used 148 pages. This is significant of 
the trend. 

Equally significant is that year by year the standing of agents 
on the A.B.P. “200” list corresponds more and more nearly to 
their relative standing in importance in the advertising world. Thus 
their position on the A.B.P. honor roll each year is coming to be 
a reliable index of general agency standing. 

Each year the evidence accumulates that A.B.P. advertising is 
“bread and butter” advertising for agents who want to build and 
hold a client’s business. 

Here are the comparative figures for space used in A.B.P. papers 
for 1925, 1926, and 1927. 


RANE THE 200 PAGES USED 
1927 1926 1925 LEADERS 1927 1926 1925 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia 1884 
Rickard & Co., Inc., New Y 1502 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., Chicago 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 
G. M. Basford Co., New York 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., N. 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chic 
Gardner Adv. Co., Inc., St. 
McLain-Simpers Organization, 
Philadelphia 
George Batten Co., Inc., New York 
The Buchen Co., Chicago 
The Powers-House Co., Cleveland 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., New York 1019 
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1927 


RANE 
1926 1925 


THE 200 — — USED 
LEADERS 1927 19: 1995 

O’Connell-Ingalls Adv. Agency, Boston.... 

George J. Kirkgasser & Co., Chicago 

The Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland... 

Frank Seaman, Inc., New York 

A. Eugene Michel & Staff, New York.. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. Chicago 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 

Wightman-Hicks, Inc., New Y 

Paul Teas, Inc., Cleveland 

Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh 

Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago.. 

The Erickson Co., Inc., New York 

MacManus, Inc., Detroit 

The Blackman Co., New York 

Ferry-Hanly Adv. Co., Inc., Kansas City 

Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc., Detroit 

Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., New Y 

The Aitken- Kynett Co., Philadelphia 

Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit... 

Critchfield & Co., Chicago 

Fuller & Smith, ” Cleveland 

Klau-Van Pietersom- -Dunlap-Younggreen, 

Inc., Milwaukee 

Ray b. Lillibridge, Inc., New York 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, New York 

William H. Rankin Co., Inc., Chicago. . 

Barrows, Richardson & ’ Alley, New York 

Frank Presbrey Co., Inc., New York.... 

Paul A. Florian Adv. Agency, Chicago... 

Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., New Y 

The H. K. McCann Co., New York 

Roche Adv. Co., Chicago 

Federal Adv. Agency, Inc., New York... 

Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee 

Hazard Adv. Cor 

O. S. Tyson & & Co, I Inc., New York 

Bissell & Land, Inc., Pittsburgh 

The George L. Dyer Co., Inc., New York 

Ro; eg Adv. Agency, Inc., of Illinois 


hic 
D'Arcy +. 
Walter 
Ralph H Jones Co., Cincinnati 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
Addison Vars, Inc., 
Lyddon & Hanford Co., Rochester 
Reincke-Ellis Co., i 
Hannah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 
Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago 
Lamport-MacDonaid Co., South Bend, 
Myers & Golden, Inc., New York 
Van Auken- Ragland, Inc., i 
Advertising Service Co., Ltd. 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New Y: 
Harry Varley Adv. Agency, New York.. 
Procter & Collier Co., Inc., Cincinnati.... 
Moser & Cotins, Utica, N 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chicago 
Mitchell Adv. Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. . 
The Sweeney & James Co., Cleveland.... 
The Moss-Chase Co., Inc., 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh 
G. P. Blackiston & Staff, Canton, 
er Producers Associated, Chicago 
G win, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
7 n Art Engraving Co., Chicago. . 
Fred M. Randall hin 
Cross & La Beaume, Inc., New York.... 
Foote & Moree, Inc., New York 
Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R. I. 
Elmer H. Doe —_. . 7 Louisville, Ky. 
George H. Gibso New 
Irvin F. Paschall, — Chiesn 
Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., 
New York 
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THE 200 PAGES USED 
1927 1926 LEADERS 1927 1926 1925 


86 McJunkin Adv. Co., Chicago 
87 Z. L. Potter Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
88 John W. Odlin +» _Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
89 Austin F. Bement, Inc., Detroit 
The Geyer Co., Dayton, O. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
Wilson H. Lee Adv. Service, 
New Haven, Conn 
The James Fisher Co., Ltd., Toronto.... 
Western Adv. Agency, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
Waynesboro Adv. Agency, Waynesboro, Pa. 
The Bailey-Walker-Tuttle Agency, Chicago 
Behel & Harvey Adv. Agency, Inc., Chicago 
United States Adv. Corp., Toledo 
Charles M. Sloan, Chicago 
Industries’ Publicity Corp., 
Ronalds Adv. Agency, Ltd., Montreal.... 
F. J. Low Co., Ine., 
a ag Adv. Co., Inc., St. Louis.... 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., New York.. 
The Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co., Chicago 
Ludgin & Salinger, Inc., Chicago 
Sterling Beeson, Inc., Toledo, 
Crosby-Chicago, Inc., Chicago 
. E._ Lovekin Corp., Philadelphia 
Burns-Hall Adv. Agency, Milwaukee.... 
C. H. Trapp Adv. Agency, St. Louis 
Potts-Turnbull Co., Inc., Chicago 
Kling-Gibson Co., i 
A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal 
Charles Daniel Frey Co., Chicago 
P. F. O’Keefe Adv. Agency, Inc., Boston. . 
G. W. Brogan, Inc., Md 
Church-Green Co., 
The Albert P. Hill Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 
F. J. Ross Co., Inc., New York 
Robinson-Eschner Adv. Co., Erie, 
Larchar-Horton Co., Providence, 
Fonda-Haupt Co., Inc., New 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York 
The H. & J. Stevens Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Seemann & Peters, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee 
The Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans 
Drechsler-Peard Co., Inc., Baltimore.... 
Norris L. Bull, Hartford, Conn 
The S. King Co., Inc., Cleveland... 
oseph Richards Co., Inc., New York.... 
ost Adv. Co., St. 
Evans Associates, Inc., 
Rose-Martin, Inc., New 
Burnham & Fishler, Inc, New York.... 
Tuthill Adv. Agency, Inc., New York.... 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York 
The Henry P. Boynton Adv. Agency, Inc., 
Cleveland 
Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis 
Edmund S. Whitten, Inc. B 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York 
Smith, Schreiner & Smith, Pittsburgh... 
Eugene McGuckin Co., Philadelphia 
Meek & Wearstler, Youngstown, O 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., Inc., New York 
Sterling Adv. Service, New k 
Rogers & Smith Adv. Agency, Chicago... 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Co., 
Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland 
Tracy-Par. Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Maurice - Needham Co., Chicago 
Anfenger Adv. Agency, Inc., St. Louis... 
uis V. Urmy, New 
Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., 
Richardson-Briggs Co., Cleveland 
Breeding, Murray & Salzer, Philadelphia 
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THE 200 PAGES USED 
LEADERS 92 1926 1925 


C. S. Hallowell, Inc., N 99 
Norris-Patterson, Ltd., 1 
Peck Adv. Agency, Inc., 
Krichbaum-Liggett Co., Cleveland 
McConnell & Fergusson, London, Ontario, 

Canada 
R. E. Tweed Co., Philadelphia 
Wolcott & Holcomb, Boston 
Barrett Smith Co., 

Mitcheil-Faust Adv. Co., Inc., 
The Carter Adv. Agency, New York 
Ben Dean Adv. Agency, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan 
Shankweiler Adv. Agency, | ay 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann, I New York 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency, “ine, Chicago 
Botsford-Constantine Co., 

Portland, Ore. 

The Kenyon Co., Inc., Boston 

The Lee E. Donnelley Co., Cleveland... 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York 

R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto 

H. E. Lesan Adv. Agency, Inc., New York 
Sando Adv. Co., Indianapolis 

Geet Warwick & Cecil, Richmond, Va.. 

H. Cross Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
2 & Cook, Inc., Chicago 
Brecht-Pollard, inc., Lancaster, 

Charles Schweim Co., Detroit 

W. S. Hill Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 

Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., 
Indianapolis, nd. 

E. T. Sadler Co., Chicago 

The Homer McKee Co., 5 wows 

H. C. Winchell Adv. Agency, Chicago. . 

The Jay H. Maish Co, Marion, 

pag -Baker Co., Indianapolis. 

he Lawrence Fertig Co., Inc. -s New York. 
E W. Hellwig Co., New 
be B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 








Mas: 
Freystadt- ‘uraschek Inc., New York. 
w. reicker & Co., Chicago. 
John Ring, Jr, Adv. Co., St. 
Calvin Stan ford Adv. Agency, Atlanta.. 
Ajax Adv. Agency, New York 
The Merrell A. Wood Co., Inc., 
Youngstown, O. 
Vickers & a. Montreal 
Morris W. Lee, Chicago 


The complete list of agencies placing twelve pages 
in A. B. P. publications in 1927 has been printed in book 
form and will be sent to any interested person on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 








The A. B. P. is a non-profit organization whose bers have pledged 
themselves to a working code of practice in which the 


1 interests of the men of American industry, trade and ; 
i} y professions are placed first—a code d di biased i: . 





editorial pages, classified and verified paid eubscribers, 
and honest advertising of d dable p 








Working with the Gas Company 


How the Ruud Manufacturing Company Has Stimulated Sales Efforts 
by Aiming a Campaign Directly at Gas Company Sales Executives 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


A. GREAT deal has been said— 
L\ some of it in the columns of 
Printers’ INK—about the short- 
comings of the public utilities as 
merchandising organizations, or 
more kindly, about the specific 
problems and difficulties involved 
in using the public utilities as retail 
distributors. None the less, not 
only do the utilities keep on selling 
to the public an immense and 
steadily growing volume of retail 
merchandise consisting mainly of 
gas- or electricity-using apparatus ; 
but many manufacturers have 
founded big and profitable busi- 
nesses upon a plan of working 
with these companies. 

One such company—the Ruud 
Manufacturing Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, whose product is the Ruud 
automatic gas water heater—dur- 
ing the present summer has been 
carrying on a campaign which, 
aside from its ingenuity and suc- 
cess, has a number of interesting 
and illuminating points about it 
worth the study of other people 
possessed of sales problems, and 
not necessarily including the public 
utility retail market among them. 

In the first place, the Ruud cam- 
paign is definitely, carefully and 
specifically aimed at one person— 
the sales executive of the gas com- 
pany. Obviously, if that gentle- 
man can be thoroughly sold, he can 
be trusted to do the rest of the 
job. Moral: Pick the best and 
most important target for your 
specific needs, and then aim right 
.t it—not at the surrounding land- 
scape in its general direction. 

In the second place, the campaign 
has been put on and carried through 
1 July and August, which are pre- 
cisely those two months which are 
traditionally the worst of the en- 
tire year for the gas company, and 
for the sale at retail of gas ap- 
pliances. Moral: There is no sales 
condition so bad that something 
cannot be done about it, and the 
best way to do something is to 


pick the hardest spot and lick that 
—then the rest will be easy. 

In the third place, the Ruud plan 
is not merely one of an intensive 
two-month campaign during the 
present year only, but is a per- 
manent addition to the company’s 
merchandising policy. Every year, 
hereafter, July and August will be 
the two months of the special cam- 
paign. This sounds like good medi- 
cine for sales curves. And in the 
fourth place, the advertising em- 
ployed actually succeeds in putting 
freshness into the timeworn 
“teaser” idea. 

The first step in the plan was 
the decision to make “Joy” the 
catch-word and keynote of the 
campaign—based upon the theory 
that something to talk about quite 
different from the mechanics of 
operation of an automatic water 
heater is needed. 

“The whole thought behind the 
Joy Campaign,” says K. M. Clark, 
of the Ruud company, “is to sell 
to the public the joy of having 
hot water instantly available with 
no labor, attention or forethought 
—rather than to sell the mechanics 
of heating water using gas as fuel.” 

The next step was to check 
carefully the mailing list of gas 
company executives, and to prepare 
and start upon its way, by direct 
mail, an unusually elaborate piece 
of mystification. It consisted of a 
series of six daily letters, which 
not only were bereft of all iden- 
tification marks, but were not even 
mailed from Pittsburgh—arrange- 
ments being made to mail them 
from Washington, D. C., to deepen 
the mystery and send guesses 
astray. 

Printed on paper of fine quality, 
these six letters consisted of the 
six chapters of “JC—A Novel of 
Today.” To -quote from the 
“Synopsis of previous - chapters” 
will give probably the best brief 
glimpse of the series. 

At the head of “Chapter II” it 
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says “Synopsis of preceding chap- 
ters: George Endicott sat alone 
with his gloom.” For Chapter III 
this changes to “Gloomy George 
Endicott is sales manager for the 
gas company.” 

The “Synopsis” at the head of 
Chapter IV is, “Gloomy George 
Endicott, gas company sales man- 
ager, has received the presidential 
decree ; ‘We have the gas; sell it.’” 
And for Chapter V, “Gloomy 
George Endicott, gas company 
sales manager, takes a walk to 
cure his annual ‘summer com- 
plaint.’” 

At the head of the final chap- 
ter we read “Gloomy George Endi- 
cott, gas company sales manager, 
seeks a summer sales idea and finds 
inspiration in a kid’s ‘swimming 
hole.’” Then this chapter tells 
how Endicott, gloomy no longer, 
returned to his president with the 
idea of a summer campaign to sell 
people “the joy and fun of hot 
water,” because “people bathe more 
often in summer .. . or would if 


they had hot water to bathe with. 


. ... People are tired of ‘reliability, 
price, performance, all wool and 
efficiency.” What they want is 
Joy i. 

THE END OF THE SERIES 


This final letter, alone of the 
series, carried at the bottom the 
line: “Write the Ruud Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for full information on the Joy 
Campaign.” 

The letter series was followed 
by the submission to each sales 
manager of an entry blank for the 
“Joy Campaign July-August Sales 
Championship.” This feature had 

prepared with great care, 
and was based upon considerable 
thoughtful consideration of the 
type of man represented by the gas 
company sales manager and sales 
staff—what he is interested in and 
what appeals to him. 

It was felt that one generally 
strongly marked characteristic of 
such a man is local pride—pride 
in his own company and in his own 
town, with which, in the very na- 
ture of things, the gas company is 
always closely and st ly iden- 
tified. The country, therefore, was 
divided into five sections, and a 
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handsome silver loving cup, six- 
teen inches in height, was offered 
in each section as a prize for the 
company making, during July and 
August only, the greatest number 
of sales of Ruud heaters in pro- 
portion to the number of domes- 
tic gas meters connected to its lines 

The cup-winner in each section 
will receive a cash prize of $100 
for its sales force. Any cup-win- 
ning company repeating its vic 
tory next year will have this 
increased to $150, and winning for 
three years in succession wil! 
bring $200 and permanent posses- 
sion of the cup. In such a case 
the company will at once put a 
new cup into competition, so that 
the July and August sales contest 
for gas company salesmen, on 
Ruud equipment, will be a per- 
manent feature of the industry. 

In addition to this, the com- 
pany in its announcement of 
the contest suggested additional 
co-operation from the gas com 
panies in the form of individual 
prizes for salesmen, offered by 
their own company, and arranged 
to purchase and distribute, at cost, 
to the companies desiring them, a 
number of articles suitable for this 
purpose, ranging from a cigarette 
lighter to a traveling bag. 

The entire plan was worked out 
in careful detail, and as is sound 
standard practice for all manu- 
facturers working with the public 
utilities, especial pains were taken 
with a series of mats for news- 
paper advertisements, employing 
cartoons built around the r 
theme, and a series of counter 
folders and mailing folders; while 
pennants,. posters, and door-knob 
hangers: or handbills were also 
prepared for the use of companies 
which favor these types of adver- 
tising effort. 

No special prices or terms, on 
the other hand; were included in 
the campaign plan. It was felt 
that nothing of the sort was 
needed, and that indeed to add 
such features would “weaken the 
backbone” of the idea by the im- 
plied confession of lack of faith 
in the proposed demonstration that 
you can sell hot water heaters in 
summer as well as in any other 
season, if you go about it in. the 
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New Orleans, La. 


President Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
Chairman of the Board, New Orleans Public Service Inc. 
Director Union Indemnity Company 
Director D. H. Holmes Company, Ltd. 
Director Mississippi Shipping Co. 
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Director Saenger Theatres, Inc. 
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right way. Terms for instalment 
sale are, of course, a thoroughly 
established part of the policy of 
practically every manufacturer of 
gas equipment, and every gas 
company. 

In all copy, for every type of 
advertising, great care was taken 
to keep clear of the technicalities 
and efforts to demonstrate by de- 
tailed reasoning the strong points 
of design and operation of - the 
heater—on the contrary, every ef- 
fort was put into emphasizing the 
one thing the customer, it was felt, 
would be interested in; the delights 
of having plenty of hot water 
automatically available all the 
time. 

Preliminary reports on the cam- 
paign indicate a high degree of suc- 
cess for this attack upon the 
“summer slump.” 


Johns-Manville Reports Larger 
Sales for Second Quarter 


The Johns-Manville Corporation and 
subsidiaries, for the three months ended 
June 30, report total sales of $12,- 
199,573, am increase over the total of 
$10,144,156 reported for the first three 
months of the year. Total sales for the 
first half of the year amount to $22,- 
343,730. 

Net profit for the second quarter was 
$1,600,438; and for the first quarter, 
$772,706, making the total for the first 
six months, $2,373,144. 


E. C. Howell with Dauchy 
Agency 

Ellwood C. Howell, formerly with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., and 
more recently with the Wales Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., both of New York, 
has joined the service department of 
The Dauchy Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


To Represent Creston, Iowa, 
“Daily Advertiser” 
The Creston, Iowa, Daily Advertiser 
has appointed the Devine-Wallis Cor- 
ration, publishers representative, New 
ork and Chicago, as its national ad- 
vertising representative. 


Silex Company Moves to 
Hartford, Conn. 

The Silex Company, manufacturer of 
the Silex drip ee maker, has moved 
its factory and executive offices from 
Malden, ass., to Hartford, Conn. 
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Dates Set for National 
Advertisers Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc., New 
York, will be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., October 
29, 30 and 31. 

One of the important matters which 
will be discussed at the meeting will 
be the subject of chain-store merchan- 
dising. It will be considered from 
angles directly or indirectly affecting 
the national advertiser. A questionnaire 
on this subject is being sent to associa- 
tion members asking for certain infor- 
mation which can be used as a basis 
for a digest of present practice. Lee 
H. Bristol is chairman of the program 
committee. 


New Accounts for Fitzgerald 
Agency 

The Shreveport Producing & Refin- 
ing Company, Shreveport, .» Sparco 
gasoline, and Godchaux Sugars, Inc., 
New Orleans, Golden Star syrup and 
Godchaux sugar, have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Fitzgerald 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New Orleans 
Business ~~ will be used by the 
Shreveport Producing & Refining Com- 
pany and newspapers and outdoor ad- 
vertising by Godchaux Sugars, Inc. 


E. H. Lischer with John H. 
Lederer 


E. H. Lischer, formerly engaged in 
the publishers’ representative business 
at St. Louis, and, more recently, with 
the St. Louis Times, is now a member 
of the staff of John H. Lederer, Chi- 
cago, who represents the Los Angeles 
Herald, San Francisco Call and the 
San Antonio, Tex., Light. 


Steel Equipment Corporation 
Acquired by Globe-Wernicke 


The Steel Equipment Corporation, 
Avenel, manufacturer of steel 
office equipment, has been acquired by 
H. C. Yeiser, Jr., president of The 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati. 
The Steel Equipment Corporation will 
be continued at Avenel with no change 
in the active officers or sales force. 


Appoints Whipple & Black 
The Line-O-Scribe Company, Adrian, 


Mich., manufacturer of card. writing 
machines for retail stores, etc., has 
laced its advertising account with 
hipple & Black, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency. 


R. W. Read Joins “Bostonian” 


Richard W. Read, formerly of Read 
and Wildes, publishers’ representatives, 
Boston, has joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Bostonian, also of that 
city. 
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WHITE WATER 


What images, what pictures these two words 
conjure in the mind of the sportsman. Pines 
and the shadows of pines; a low sun; cloud lines 
mingling with the ridges; stream song, wind song, 


fantasy and memory—a canoe pitching on the 
tips of the white-capped rollers, cork-screwing 
through the crookedest part of a crooked river. 


White water has ever held.a fierce appeal for 
men; millions have followed the voyageurs on 
the great inland waters that split continents. 
And because FOREST AND STREAM contains 
much of interest to the hunter, the angler, the 
canoeist, the explorer, one hundred thousand 
outdoorsmen read every issue. 


W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 26 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 2320 Mar Vista, Pasadena 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





Turning Prospects 
Into Customers 


Manufacturers with a keen marketing sense 
and well planned advertising often fail to 
turn desired prospects into customers be- 
cause their products lack the quality that 
research would give them. 


It is the same in business journalism as it 
is in manufacturing. A publisher launches 
a new paper. He has a definite conception 
of the field’s reading needs. He sets down 
the names of thousands of subscribers he 
wants and sends them sample copies. 
Whether they become paid subscribers is 
a matter of whether the publication is “just 
another paper” or a journal that actually 
fulfills a mission to the particular field of 
business the publisher has visioned. 


McGRAW-HILLPU 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. LouitfPhi 
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AND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





| No. 32 of a series of advertisements conceived | 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 

Twice in recent years McGraw-Hill has 
had the opportunity of proving the need 
and reader-acceptance of new publications. 
This has been done by turning thousands 
of hand-selected prospects into paid sub- 
scribers for Radio Retailing and Construc- 
tion Methods and qualifying for A.B.C. 
membership in record-breaking time. 


McGraw-Hill expects to again prove the 
need and reader-acceptance of a new pub- 
lication by duplicating this record in the 
case Of Food Industries which makes its 
bow in October. In other words, Food In- 
dustries aims to be a full-fledged A.B.C. 
paper by 1930. 


It takes more than advertising and salesmanship 
toaccomplish this. It takes editors who know their 
jobs and know their readers’ interests. It takes 
tremendous editorial leg-work and continuous 
contact with readers’ operations. 


In short, it takes costly research in the field. 


JPUBLICATIONS 


iladelphia San Francisco London 
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es The NortH ATLANTIC SECTION 


[C—] Sections to be described in subsequent issues. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 

necticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
the ware and New Jersey—with a population of over 32 
market MILLION people. The North Atlantic Section spends 
more than 4 BILLIONS for department store merchan- 
dise—1/3 of the nation’s total. 


In the sample state of MASSACHUSETTS with a 
population of 4,144,205 


and cities of over 5,000 population. And it reaches all 


town [a GOODS ECONOMIST reaches 70% of all towns 
of the cities of over 25,000 population. 


coverage 
= 


‘ <“DRY GOODS ECONOMIST covers over 94% of the 
store CLASS I STORES* and 88% of all stores rated $35,000 
coverage and up. 

*Department and dry goods stores rated $125,000 and up. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST deserves FIRST CONSIDERATION as the 
medium for any selling message to department and dry goods stores. The 
above facts regarding coverage in The North Atlantic Section are just as 
representative in the other sections of the country. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


239 West 39th St. New York City 
Offices in principal cities 





Your Standard’s Worth 


A Story of the Last Attempt of Individuality in Business—in 1960 


By Clement K. Stodder 


Of The Savogran Company 


4 Pee. the year 1960 and busi- 
ness was not so good—in fact 
it was rotten. Money was scarce 
and there was much unemployment 
and great suffering. Morning 
papers had dwindled to four or 
six-page affairs and cost 10 cents. 
Magazines had practically disap- 
peared and advertising, as you 
probably have already guessed, 
was very sick. 

\ few old-timers could still viv- 

remember the time when a 
retail store was a clean and hus- 
ing place, its counters and walls 
ined with artistically packed mer- 
chandise and gay advertising dis- 
plays enlivened the surroundings 
by their color. 

Those were the good old uneco- 
nomical days when people paid 
dearly for color and convenience. 
Those were the days when the cru- 
saders had struggled against al- 
most overwhelming odds to open 
people’s eyes to the waste of 
money. How foolish it was to 
buy a box of crackers at a price 
which allowed the manufacturer 
to pay for a fancy box, put pretty 
idvertisements in the magazines, 
and still make a profit! Now 
people had a better understanding 
of the value of money and saw 
) it that for every cent spent a 
nt’s worth of usable value was 
btained. 

It was 7:30 a. m. in the Jones 
ipartment and the alarm clock 
ina 13041) had just rung the 
umber of rings as prescribed by 
Bureau of Standards of the 
itchmakers’ Guild—more rings 
uld have reduced the life of 
bell from seven to five years. 

Jones yawned, rose lazily, and 
trolled into the bathroom. There 

the shelf were small standard- 

d boxes containing powdered 

ik for cleaning his teeth, bear 

ise for slicking his hair, and 


‘eprinted from the American Paint 
rnal, 


a commercial form of bicarbonate 
of soda for “the morning after.” 
A small standardized cake of soap 
furnished lather for washing his 
hands and for softening his beard, 
thereby rendering double duty. 

After his ablution, Jones pro- 
ceeded to dress in regulation un- 
derwear and a suit which he knew 
to be pure wool, as it bore a label 
certifying that Montana sheep 
numbered from 2,456,730 to 2,457,- 
324 had furnished wool, on the 
eighteenth day of July, for the 
cloth from which this suit was 
made. 


BOOTLEG COFFEE AVAILABLE 


Breakfast was quickly dispensed 
with, although Jones complained 
that he did not like the coffee the 
Bureau of Standards had specified 
and he was jolly well going to get 
some bootleg unstandardized coffee 
which a friend of his knew about. 

On his way to the office he 
dropped into a drug store for some 
more powdered chalk. The clerk 
filled his order from a round glass 
jar, into which he thrust a rather 
dirty hand. Jones also bought 
some cigarettes which were picked 
out of a loose pile in the cigar 
case. They were dry and some 
of them broken. Jones, of course, 
was satisfied, as he knew they con- 
tained only Egyptian. tobacco as 
marked on the sign. No danger 
that their'taste would be improved 
by being adulterated with Virginia 
tobacco. 

Arriving in his office, Jones 
settled down at his desk and took 
up the business of the day. Orders 
were fair but profits very small. 
There were 264 concerns making 
the same kind of standardized ar- 
ticle as the Jones company. None 
had any special talking points, so, 
as might be expected, business had 
developed into a price-cutting war 
from which the whole trade was 
suffering. It is true that Jones 
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had invented an improved product, 
but had not been able to market 
it, as it did not conform with the 
officially established specifications. 
It would be a matter of months, 
maybe years, before this could be 
changed to enable a consumer to 
buy the better article. Even then, 
the results would be published and 
every’ competitor would imme- 
diately take advantage of Jones’ 
idea. The Patent Office had been 
abolished long ago as unnecessary 
and a restraint to trade. 

The Jones company had no sales- 
men. What was the use? The 
trade did co-operative advertising 
and every advertisement listed the 
names of the members. All a cus- 
tomer had to do was to pick one 
of the 264 to deal with. The Jones 
company did believe in letters in 
which they told the prospects just 
what a fine organization they were. 
However, very little mention -was 
made of the article manufactured. 
Of course, service was stressed, as 
it used to be in 1928, but the claims 
were rather intangible. Individu- 
ality and ambition did not seem 
much in demand now. Everybody 
knew exactly what they were buy- 
ing and did not have to rely on 
their own knowledge and judg- 
ment. 

All these things ran through 
Jones’ mind as he sat there at his 
desk. All of a sudden a daring 
thought came to him. “Why not 
buck the established trend of spec- 
ifications and advertise a brand 
name? No mention of specification 
at all. Copy to be based on the 
human desire for something dif- 
ferent.” 

Jones took the matter up with 
his partners. They shook their 
heads. It was a dangerous thing 
to do, but—well, there was a 
chance it might be done. At least 
it would be a grand gesture in this 
rather sordid business world and 
would obtain lots of publicity. So 
finally it was decided to brand the 
improved article and go ahead. 

A month later things were be- 
ginning to happen. Newspaper 
space had been taken locally and 
the first of the Jones advertise- 
ments had appeared. At first people 
had rubbed their eyes and gasped 
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when they read them. Here was 
a manufacturer who was either 
crazy or perpetrating a hoax. How 
could any one product come out 
on its own and go against the well- 
established trade organizations? 
Curiosity led to investigation, in- 
vestigation to purchase, and pur- 
chase, strange as it may seem, to 
satisfaction. In fact the satisfac- 
tion was so sublime that the news 
spread far and fast and people 
everywhere clamored for the Jones 
company’s article. 

The existing circumstances were 
unusually favorable for such a 
campaign. All the advertisements 
in the newspapers were stereotyped 
and unassuming—assumption had 
been killed. Plain type and very 
few pictures were used. All prod- 
ucts were advertised by the trade, 
which assessed each member for 
his quota, based on the previous 
year’s business, of the budget. Al- 
ways the specification of the product 
must be mentioned. For instance, 
the Associated Soap Manufactur- 
ers of the United States (better 
known as ASMUS) sought to at- 
tract the attention of the house- 
wife by the following: 


Soap Powder 
Buy more Soap Powder. For dishes, 

pots, pans, floors and walls. Will not 
clean without rubbing. Can be very 
disagreeable if taken internally. Ob- 
tainable at your Grocer’s or perhaps 
your Butcher’s. 

Specification 
Pattee RatOe 65 cee csc vbsitsc cinder 15% 
Carbonates 5 
Moisture 


This product pone by the following 


Manu- 


members of the Associated Soap 
facturers of the United States: 


If a housewife was spurred to 
action by the above she merely 
telephoned her grocer, or possibly 
her butcher, for soap powder. Or 
she might go direct to the store 
and wait while the clerk measured 
the desired amount out of an open 
barrel. Just how an individual 
member manufacturer was bene- 
fited is hard to determine. 

Into this barrenness of an- 
nouncements the Jones company’s 
pretty girls and superlatives burst 
like a bomb. 

In four months the factory had 
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Eventually 


You will come to 
Los Angeles 
to Sell! 


Every manufacturer aspiring to national or even semi- 
national distribution of his product has his eye on 
Los Angeles. 


You know that sooner or later—probably sooner— 
you will want to get into this great rich Western 
Metropolis, where the average annual retail expendi- 
tures are greater, per family, than in any other large 
city in the world. 








—And when you come you will find a great news- 
paper at your service. A newspaper with a circula- 


tion of 223,130 copies daily—larger than any other 
Daily newspaper West of Missouri. You will find 
that this newspaper has a city circulation ALONE 
greater by 61,129 than that of the next largest Daily 
(a morning paper), and greater by 105,906 than 
that of the next afternoon paper. 


You will also find that this newspaper carried 
13,481,888 agate lines of Display Advertising in 
1927, which was 4,259,290 lines, or 46% MORE, 
than the next largest Daily. 


That newspaper is the 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
New York San Franelsce Chicage 


by by 
) HERBERT W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS HILL, JOHN n. Leveren, N 
342 Madison Ave. 610 Hearst Bldg. 910 Hearst Bids. 
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to be enlarged. Every employee 
was working at top speed to catch 
up with the orders. Letters of 
praise from all over the country 
came pouring in. One, typical of 
the majority, read: “Thank you 
for putting your product on the 
market. .I am paying more for it, 
but it lasts longer and gives bet- 
ter results than the standard.” The 
country had literally gone mad 
about Jones. 

The various trade associations 
were horrified. The advertising 
agencies, whose slogan, “Repeti- 
tion Is Reputation,” in the evil old 
days, had been changed to “Pre- 
diction Is Production,” promptly 
banded together to fight this un- 
orthodox style of advertising. 
What was to be done? 

Then, one fine spring morning 
the office of the Jones company 
was visited by two burly police- 
men, who escorted Jones and his 
partners into a waiting patrol 
wagon. Somewhere, someone had 
found a legal technicality which 
the Jones company unwittingly had 
transgressed. At once all the as- 
sociations and bureaus which were 
the self-appointed protectors of 
the people immediately took the 
necessary steps to punish this of- 
fender of law and business, this 
loud-mouthed, egotistic manufac- 
turer who had refused to play ball 
with his competitors. 

Jones and his partners each got 
a ten-year jail sentence. The bu- 
reaus and associations. applauded. 
The people went back perforce to 
the standardized article, but not 
without considerable grumbling. 
Thus ended the last attempt of 
individuality. 


Slipper Account to Cutajar & 
Provost 


The Best-Ever Slipper Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has a ge Cutajar 


& Provost, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Best-Ever Rest Slippers. Magazines will 
be used. 


P. P. Carney Leaves Grand 
Central Palace 


Peter P. Carney has resigned as ad- 
vertising and publicity manager of the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
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Paint Conference Condemns 
Commercial Bribery 


Commercial bribery as an inducement 
to obtain orders was condemned, and 
measures to circumvent its practice 
were taken at a trade practice confer- 
ence, held recently, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., attended by representatives of 
the paint, varnish, lacquer and =” 
industries. At the same time the co: 
ference expressed its disapproval of 
other deceptive practices, particularly 
misrepresentation in advertising. 

The conference, under the direction 
of G. S. Ferguson, Jr., Federal Trade 
Commissioner, agreed not to permit 
salesmen or other employees to offer 
any gifts, concessions or gratuities to 
prospective customers. They  furthe: 
agreed to give access to their books to 
representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission in investigations as to 
whether commercial bribery was being 
practiced. 

It was also recommended that the 
resident of the American Paint and 
Jarnish Manufacturers’ Association ap- 
point a committee of five members of 
the industry to confer with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Boston Window Display 
Services Merged 


The Abbott Window Display Service 
Inc. and the Burns Display” Service, 
Inc., both of Boston have been con 
solidated. The new organization will 
retain the name of the latter service. 

The Burns personnel with Clement 
W. Orr as general manager, will be 
augmented by Walter T. Abbott as 
sales manager. James J. Burns, at 
present assistant general manager of 
Window Advertising, Inc., New York, 
will retain his interest in the Burns Dis 
play Service, Inc. 


Cereal Account to Albert P. 
Hill Agency 


The Jersey Cereal Company, Cereal, 
a., manufacturer of Jersey Corn 
Flakes, Rice Flakes, Bran Flakes and 
Jersey Jems, has placed its advertising 
account with The Albert P. Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising 
agency. 


Appoints Manufacturers’ Pub- 
licity Company 

Frederic H. Poor, Inc., New York, 
maker of the “Loadmaster” swing 
crane, has appointed the Manufacturers’ 
Publicity Company, Advertising, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
aap papers and direct mail will be 
use 


Joins C. Wendel Muench 


R. A. Sorensen has joined C. Wendc! 
Muench & Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. 
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BOYS’ LIFE, Long Island, N. Y., July 24, 1928. 
2 Park Avenuo, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: In my opinion one of the greatest things that Scouting teaches the 
younger generation is the value of personal appearance. 


This has been quite apparent in my son since he has been a member of a Boy 
Scout troop. In purchasing his shirts, ties and other clothing he shows a marked 
d‘scrimination, selecting quality merchandise only. 


I know this habit of neatness will prove valuable to him through life. 
Very truly yours, 
(signed) ALBERT ROESSLER. 


PRESENT day young men take real pride in their personal ap- 
pearance. Their selections of wearing apparel are made with 
great discrimination. These boys are serious and well-informed 
buyers and make a market for high-grade goods. Advertising has 
made them conscious of what goes to make style and quality. 


BOYS’ LIFE is the Boy Scouts’ magazine. It is published by an 
organization that has always stressed neatness in personal ap- 
pearance, Your advertising in BOYS’ LIFE will put you in close 
touch with this group of up and coming young men. It will be 
read in homes where the boy is a vital part of the family circle. 


Boys$LiFE 


Boston New , York Chicago Los Angeles 
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B EFORE the distributor could hope to pro- 
ject his idea upon the national consciousness 
he had to have a medium both nationally 
ranged and nationally minded. And magazine 
editors, by looking beyond mere local and sec- 
tional skylines to the broader national hori- 
zon, created a vehicle for the national market 
operation. 


American business never could have adopted 
magazine advertising as the most effective and 
economical method of reaching the national 
market, if the American people had not already 
accepted the magazine as their most typical in- 
stitution. 


The strange power of the magazine to unify thought 
and yet at the same time to diffuse new ideas is one 
of the tremendous intangibles which cannot be statis- 
tically measured. But never has a nation had sucha 
bewildering array of all the appurtenances of living 
brought to its very doorsteps. Those who view with 
alarm the bugaboo of “standardization” are finding it 
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difficult to explain this infinite variety. 

They fail to see that the national market is prac- 

tically unlimited in its power to absorb the standard- 
ized product, spread out thin over the whole country. 


The national magazine is the cause. The national 
market is the effect. In the first we have simultaneous 
publication. In the second we have, to all practical 
purposes, simultaneous distribution. And thus we 
achieve unification with diffusion—the key to the 
nation’s prosperity. 


But perhaps nothing demonstrates better the com- 
pleteness with which the advertiser has adopted the 
magazine as his own particular medium than the 
gigantic strides by which he has increased his use of 
magazine advertising. This shows a gain during the 
past fifteen years of 489%—greater than that of any 
of the usual indices of national progress. 


We have prepared a brochure, “Customs, Costumes, 
Habits—and The National Magazine”, which details 
the facts and figures in the relationship between the 
national magazine and the national market, and which 
we will be glad to send you upon request. 


SHING COMPANY 


ising Director 


ier’s Farm & Fireside The Mentor 
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In Peoria 


-IN NE WS, 
CIRCULATION, 
ADVERTISING 





The Journal-Transcript 
Deserves Its Position 


Read the List of Achievements 
and Exclusive Features 


First in Peoria to introduce 

Rotogravure. First in the 

Country to bring out a “Peach” 

sport edition. First to give the 

people of Peoria a magazine 

6 8% section; comics and a number 

om v of other innovations now con 

Duplication sidered necessary for a paper. 

Between the Journal The only A. P. paper in Pe- 

and Transcript, ac- oria. It is small wonder the 

cording to s recent circulation and advertising fol- 
impartial survey. 

lows the lead of such progres- 


Ask for the facts of : 
this survey. sive editorial policy. 


Peoria Journal-Transcript 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





LARGEST UNIT OF UNDUPLICATED COVERAGE 





Chas. H. Eddy Co. Chicago 
Nat’l. Representatives New York Boston 




















Working from the Top Down in 
Selling Motor Trucks 


How the Federal Motor Truck Company Interests Executives Through 
Giving Them a System of Expense Control 


By G. A. Nichols 


As opportunity to sell a single 
+\ truck is welcomed by the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, 
of Detroit. But what it really 
wants is to sell motor trucks in 
fleets—a fleet being a collection of 
many individual units as the 
company may require. 

Motor truck salesmen have had 
their troubles in selling fleets be- 
cause purchasing agents and others 
with whom they may come in con- 
tact do not have the authority to 
pass upon such large transactions. 
Final approval has to be passed by 
the man higher up and upon the 
salesman’s ability to get the merits 
of his proposition before this man 
depends his success in making the 
sale. But, if he is persistent and 
ible, he works his way gradually 
up the line and finally gets a 
chance to tell his story to the big 

But when he gets there what 
has he got to tell? His truck is a 
good one. It has endurance, speed 
ind a lot of other desirable char- 
acteristics. He may become as 
eloquent as he pleases in outlining 
these features, but when he gets 
through he has said nothing origi- 
nal. His recital has been merely 

new version of the old, old 
story. All motor trucks are good 
these days, for reasons too obvious 
mention. 
Even so, the executive has to 
‘ide. And when he finally 
authorizes the order, the chances 
he has been influenced by a 

nsiderable number of things not 
lirectly related to the merits or 
demerits of the truck in question. 
Perhaps it was the salesman’s 
personality; again it might be 
some particular angle of the com- 
pany’s advertising. But there has 
been no outstanding masterful 
thing to attract his attention—no 
major feature which has pulled 
any one particular truck away 
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from the crowd and given it a 
distinct individuality. The Federal 
Motor Truck Company has gone 
a long way toward correcting this 
condition through making up what 
it calls “The Federal System of 
Truck Expense Control.” This is 
a simple system which takes the 
guesswork out of truck operating 
costs and enables the fleet owner 
to have an automatic daily record 
of the entire cost of operating 
each truck in his fleet and of 
knowing whether it is paying 
him a profit and how much. 
It is designed so as to bring leaks, 
waste and faulty operating meth- 
ods to the immediate attention of 
the general manager or some other 
executive. 


A DOUBLE PURPOSE 


The company is utilizing the 
expense control plan for the 
double purpose of getting for its 
sales representatives audiences 
with executives—and for giving 
them the highly valuable and much 
looked for “something different” 
in the way of sales presentation. 

Instead of advertising Federal 
motor trucks directly, the com- 
pany advertises the cost control 
system and emphasizes that it is at 
the disposal of any interested per- 
son without charge. Inquiries are 
invited and these are turned over 
to sales representatives for fol- 
low-up. When the general man- 
ager or controller of a business 
asks for information of the kind 
and a salesman is sent to take it 
to him personally, it takes no great 
stretch of the imagination to see 
that the salesman then and there 
has a first-class prospect for the 
sale of some of his merchandise. 

Judging from the Federal com- 
pany’s advertising and the whole 
systematic plan by means of 
which it gets inquiries for the 
control system, one would almost 
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say it is not selling trucks but giv- 
ing away something extremely 
helpful to business executives in 
general. But the real fact is that 
the company has, learned the valu- 
able lesson that many times the 
indirect approach is’ the best way 
to make a sale—also that when 
the desire is created the sale is 
likely to follow as a matter of 
course—all things being equal. 

Here is the way the advertising 
plan works: 

Every Federal salesman is sup- 
posed to send in to headquarters 
a list of the executives in his 
territory who are prospective fleet 
customers. The company sends 
out to this list a series of three 
letters with return postcards en- 
closed. A high percentage of re- 
turns usually is received because 
everybody is interested in obtain- 
ing a higher degree of efficiency 
in his organization and saving 
operating cost. 

The leads gained from the let- 
ters—also those from the general 
advertising—are turned over to 
the individual salesman for fol- 
low-up. What it really amounts 
to is that appointments are made 
for him to call on executives and 
tell them his story. 

The salesman as a matter of 
course must know the system most 
thoroughly so as to be able to ex- 
plain it in full detail. The com- 
pany insists most emphatically 
that every lead which it supplies 
must be followed through promptly 
and with efficiency 

The drive is directed particu- 
larly at fleet owners and prospects. 
But the system is equally valuable 
for the owners of one or two 
trucks and the company insists 
that the plan shall be given to any 
truck owner who wishes it regard- 
less of how many trucks he has or 
whether he owns a single Federal 
truck. 

What the company would like 
to hear would be a clamor from 
truck owners and prospects all 
over the country for this system. 
Small businesses grow and the 
man who owns one or two trucks 
today may be operating a fleet to- 
morrow. The company demands, 
therefore, that all prospects be 
worked systematically and _ that 
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the salesman shall not segregate 
the most promising ones from the 
others. 

One outstanding feature of the 
plan is that it does not apply di- 
rectly to Federal motor trucks. 
Nowhere is there any direct Fed- 
eral selling talk. If there were, 
it would certainly be distinctly 
out of place. To make an open 
and obvious attempt to use the 
system to sell Federals would nat- 
urally cost the company the con- 
fidence of the prospect and beat 
the purpose of the whole proposi- 
tion. 


FRIGHTENED BY “FREE” 


On the other hand—and this is 
inevitable when a selling proposi- 
tion is approached this way—some 
executives back away from the 
expense control plan because it is 
free. They cannot understand why 
a big organization should go 
around apparently doing mission- 
ary work for the general good of 
business. If they are not using 
Federal trucks and perhaps are 
not in the market for motor 
trucks just at the moment, they 
wonder why the company should 
be willing and able to do them a 
service. Certainly there must be 
a joker somewhere—a string at- 
tached to the offer. 

When a condition of this kind 
arises the salesmen are instructed 
to meet it frankly by freely ad- 
mitting, in effect, that the com- 
pany is not doing ‘this thing for its 
health or because it has a great 
love for its fellow man. It is do- 
ing it because it hopes some day 
to cash in on the good-will thus 
created—that it believes properly 
interpreted cost records will even- 
tually and inevitably point the way 
to Federal purchases. 

The illustration on page 128 
(this article really should be in 
two divisions—one for the adver- 
tising and sales department and 
the other for the operating end of 
the business) will give an idea of 
how the system works. The fig- 
ures, of course, are not taken from 
actual records but are put down 
merely as examples. 

It will be seen that mileage is 
the basis for the budget. Setting 
up a budget, the company says, 
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Advertising, the youngest of 
professions, is forever young. 
Its perspective and procedure 
are rezborn every few years. 
In typography, too, Regnat 
Juventus. We aim, above all, 
to put youthful expression 
into our type faces; to capture 
to=morrow to-day; to be ways 


blazers, not mere wayfarers. 
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calls for a constant as a means of 
measuring the expense of operat- 
ing a truck. A constant is a base 
such as the dollar in the Ameri- 
can money system. The only 
available constant in transportation 
is the mile and this may be used 
to express the day’s work in terms 
of number of miles. It is obvious 
that the more mileage a man can 
get into a given number of hours 
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loss of ten miles. Why?  In- 
vestigation can be made and the 
proper corrective remedies ap- 
plied. Presumably the loss has 
been entirely legitimate and un- 
avoidable. But it is well for the 
owner to know. 

The driver may be paid a regu- 
lar wage of $5 a day. If th 
report shows, however, that he 
actually was paid $7 that day, 


Daily Operating Report 
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THIS RECORD SHEET ENABLES TRUCK OWNERS TO KEEP AN ACCURATE CHECK ON EACII 
VEHICLE—IT IS SUPPLIED FREE BY THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


the more valuable his truck will 
be so far as income is concerned 
and the less overhead he carries 
on truck operation. If he can 
know exactly how many miles 
each truck goes in a day and how 
much it costs to operate the truck 
that day, he quickly will find out 
whether it is paying him a profit. 

It will be noticed that in this 
typical case a budget of miles 
for the truck has: been set in 
the first column. This figure may 
represent the average day’s mile- 
age or may be the mileage the 
owner wishes the truck to reach 
so that it makes money for him. 
If the budget is seventy miles and 
the next day only sixty miles are 
covered it becomes immediately 
apparent that there has been a 


it is seen that he has got $2 
overtime and that his wheelage 
even so is ten miles short. Here 
is something else to be investi 
gated and the time to do it is 
when it happens rather than at 
some later date. 

If the truck has a budget of 
ten miles to a gallon of gasoline, 
then at 18.8 cents a gallon, $1.32 
for gasoline would be budgeted. 
If the actual charge comes out 
at $2.82 there apparently is some- 
thing wrong because the mileage 
had been ten miles short and yet 
the gasoline is higher than the 
estimated figure. Any number of 
things may be wrong, mechani- 
cally or otherwise. But in any 
event the fault is shown up for 
that particular day and the in- 
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in America 
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City Population Paper Delivered 
(Daily 





St. Paul 312,930 Dispatch 50,539 
Oakland 339,530 Tribune 49,997 
Columbus 312,881 Dispatch 48, ‘675* 
Toledo 316,113 Blade 46,488 
Denver 333,438 Post 44,913 
Portland 361,600 Journal 43,971 
Rochester 345,042 T.-Union 37,243 














Based on circulation period end'ng 3/31/28, and 
population estimates as given in Standard Rate and 
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The September issue of MOD- 
ERN HOMEMAKING -will 
contain the first contribution of 
RENA MARIE FARRELL 
who will edit our FOOD DE- 
PARTMENT. 


This article marks the initial 
endeavor of MISS FARRELL 
as editor of our greatly im- 
proved Food Department which 
will hereafter be known as the 
“Cookcraft Club.” MISS 
FARRELL’S reputation as an 
authority on the subject of 
cooking, preserving and food 


BUR aan, 


products in general is so well- 
known that further comment is 
unnecessary. 


Besides her own recipes and 
suggestions, MISS FARRELL 
will publish those of our read- 
ers which will give to her arti- 
cles that personal touch, con- 
necting our subscribers more 
closely to our Editorial Staff. 


We have already 
many very favorable comments 
from prominent Food ad- 
vertisers concerning MISS 
FARRELL’S initial article. 


received 


MODERN HOMEMAKING 


“The Magazine for the Village and Farm Market” 


Circulation October issue—800,000 copies 


W. H. McCURDY, 
Western Adv. Mgr., 
30 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ii. 


W. F. HARING, 
Adv. Mgr., 
270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


GORDON SIMPSON, 
Pacific Coast Rep., 

1008 West Sixth St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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vestigation can be made at once. 

If oil expense runs ahead of 
the budget the truck may be 
pumping oil. If tires give out 
sooner than they should there is 
a chance to ascertain why. 

The whole system provides the 
owner with a sane basis for han- 
dling a fleet so as to get the 
most out of it. And when he 
comes to buy a new fleet or aug- 
ment his present fleet he has val- 
uable information which will save 
him money. Here, of course, is 
where the real advertising bene- 
fits to the Federal Motor Truck 
Company come in. The manu- 
facturer who has been the bene- 
ficiary of all this valuable in- 
formation and has been enabled 
to save money through the in- 
formation supplied him, naturally 
will feel grateful and have a sense 
of obligation to the source of the 
help. 

This feeling is being worked 
out every day into sales. Best 
of all, the budget plan gives the 
Federal motor truck salesman 
audiences with executives who 
heretofore have insisted on such 
matters being handled by _ sub- 
ordinates. When the man who 
says yes or no can be seen in the 
beginning, then time can be saved 
in the’ selling. 


Willys-Overland Net Earnings 
Increase 


Willys-Overland, 
Inc., Toledo, for the first half of 1928, 


Net earnings of 


amounted to $5,641,517, against $5,- 
238,053, for the corresponding period 
of last year. An increase in earnings 
is shown in spite of a rebate of 
$1,431,208 made to dealers on cars in 
stock at the time the price cuts were 
made on Whippets early in January 
and on the new Willys-Knight models 
a few months ago. 


New York Office for Billings 
& Spencer 


The Billings & Spencer Company 
Hartford, onn., manufacturer 0 
wrenches and forged steel products, has 
opened an office at New York with W. 
Roy Moore, sales manager, in charge. 


Joins Henry Boynton Agency 


_E. W. Neese, formerly with the Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, Chicago, has 
joir 4 the staff of the Henry Boynton 
Advertising Agency, Cleveland. 
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Contributors Justifiably 
Share in Our Success 


Marietta Cuatrr Company 
ARIETTA, OHIO 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Congratulations upon reaching your 
fortieth anniversary under such flying 
colors. 

The fact that Printers’ Inx and 
myself were born the same year may 
not belong in the “coincidence” classi- 
fication but it is quite gratifying to me 
that it has nm my privilege to con- 
tribute to your pages from time to 
time. 

I may be flattering = but it’s 
a pleasant thought, nevertheless, to feel 
that probably have, in a measure, 
done my bit toward helping make P. I. 
the topmost publication in the field of 
merchandising. consider it a dis- 
tinct privilege to be indirectly associated 
with so splendid an organization as 
yours. 

I have been a P. I. reader since 
about 1910—almost half of your and my 
lifetime—and feel that a large part of 
my knowledge of advertising has been 
obtained from the thousands of its 
pases that I have _ read. While 

RINTERS’ INK will undoubtedly go on 
and on and even stronger than it is 
now when I reach a ripe old age, I 
trust that it will be my good fortune to 
“carry on” with you until my time is 
up. Wishing for you an abundance of 
success in the field in which you have 
merited leadership, I am 

Jas. H. Warsurron, 
Sales Manager. 


Our 


J. G. Gould with Staff of 
L. J. Rouleau 


John Goddard Gould has become a 
member of the staff of L. J. Rouleau, 
New York advertising agency, as an as- 
sociate. For the last six years Mr. 
Gould has been with Dickie-Raymond, 
Inc., Boston, and, on the formation of 
the Porter-Dickie Company, advertisin 
agency of that city, he was appointe 
director of service. He was Smee 
with the Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany and The oe Press, both of 
Boston. 


R. E. Broholm Joins Omaha 
Agency 

Ray E. Broholm, for the last five 
years vice-president of the Coolidge 
Advertising Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has joined The Stanley H. Jack 
Company, Inc., Omaha, Nebr., adver- 
tising agency, as an account executive. 
He was, at one time, on the advertising 
staff of Wallaces’ Farmer, s Moines. 


Death of T. H. Best 


Thomas Henry Best, founder of The 
Canadian Magazine and of the T. H. 
Best Printing Company, both of Toronto, 
died at that city on August 1. He was 
often referred to as the “dean of Ontario 
advertising men.” 
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PRESENT NET-PAID 
CITY CIRCULATION OF 


THE BUFFALO 
EVENING TIMES 
—a 66.5% City Coverage 


Of course, it requires two papers to cover Buffalo com- 
pletely, but if only one paper is to be used, the present 
circulation of The Buffalo Evening Times, by itself, is 
sufficient to assure effective results. Its 66.5% city coverage 
is practically as much as can be offered by any other 
Buffalo paper—and represents the more progressive portion 
of Buffalo’s English-speaking and buying population. 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

EVENING SUNDAY 

OVER 124,000 OVER 140,000 
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Report Larger Use of Business 
Papers by Agencies 


A survey of space bought in 127 
member publications of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. by advertising 
agencies during 1927 discloses the fact 
that agencies placed 108,170 pages. 
This is an increase of 5,500 pages pur- 
chased by agencies for their clients 
over the re of 102,670 pages re- 
ported in 1926. Im 1925 agents placed 
business amounting to 82,716 pages. 

Member publications reported that 
business placed both by agencies and 
advertisers direct totaled 226,634 pages 

1927. The proportion of business, 
therefore, placed by agencies amounts 
to 47.7 per cent. . 

This survey is the first which the 
association has conducted to ascertain 
the total number of Ss carried by 
its members and the total gross revenue 
resulting from such business. For the 
vear 1927, it is stated, the gross rev- 
enue from advertising in member pub- 
lications amounted to $29,436,918. — 

A report, issued in connection with 
the survey, lists 560 agencies in the 
rder of the volume of business which 
they have placed in member publica- 
tions. The report shows the number 
f pages carried for 1927, 1926 and 
the same time giving the 
individual 


1925, at 
hanges in rank of each 
gency for each year. 


W. C. Bussing, Business Man- 
ager, Owensboro “Messenger” 


W. C. Bussing, until recently ad- 
vertising director of the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News and Evening News, has 
become business manager of the Owens- 
boro, Ky., Messenger. He succeeds 
George M. Fuqua who has been ad- 
vanced to the position of general man- 
ager. 

For a number of years Mr. Bussing 
was business manager of the Evans- 
ville, Ind., Press. 


Periodical Publishing Com- 
pany Appointments 


A. C. Saunders, formerly with the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune and En- 
quirer, has been made editor-in-chief 

the Furniture Manufacturer, Grand 
Ranids, Mich. P 

Miss Verena Moran, formerly with 
the Grand Rapids Herald, has_ been 
ippointed assistant editor of the Furni- 
ture Record. 


American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation Elects H. C. Estep 


H. Cole Estep, vice-president of the 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
nd chairman of the committee on in- 
ternational relations of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, has been 
elected a director of the association, 
succeeding W. D. Goldsmith, treasurer 
of th . A. Goldsmith Company, 
Newark, N. J., who has resigned. 
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Larger Sales Reported by 
Victor Talking Machine 


Net sales of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Camden, N. J., less re- 
turns and allowances, for the second 

uarter of 1928, amounted to $9,911,528. 

his represents an increase of $444,500 
over the figure of $9,467,028 reported 
for the corresponding quarter of 1927. 

Net income for the June quarter of 
1928, after deductions for depreciation 
and provision for Federal income taxes, 
amounted to $1,270,686, as compared 
with $1,004,249 for the second quarter 
of 1927, an increase of $266,436. In 
submitting this report to stockholders, 
the board of directors points out that 
the net income for the 1928 period is 
after adjustments amounting to $296,- 
353. These adjustments cover the ac- 
quisition, during the quarter, of the 
assets of wholesale distributing com- 
panies. 

The net income for the first six 
months of 1928 amounted to $2,838,887 
as. against $2,006,235 for the first six 
months of 1927. 


Electrical Trade Publishing 
Company Appoints 
Archibald M. Morris has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the IJndus- 
trial Distributor and Salesman, which 
has been acquired by the Electrical 
Trade Publishing Company, Chicago. 
He formerly was Western manager of 
The Engineering Magazine Company 
and, more recently, has been on the 
advertising staff of The American Mag- 

azine. 

D. H. Proctor, for a number of 
years in charge of copy service work 
for the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany at Chicago, has become manager 
of the copy service department of The 


Electrical Trade Publishing Company. 


New Account for Bayless- 
Kerr Agency 


The Alliance Toy and Specialty Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, maker of lawn 
and rden specialties, has appointed 
the ayless-Kerr Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Start Advertising Business at 
Cleveland 


Arthur Cummings, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company at 
Cleveland, has started an advertising 
business at that city with D. A. Don- 
ovan, under the name of Donovan- 
Cummings. 


Joins Brown & Williamson 


Tobacco Corporation 
John W. Welles, formerly with Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corpora- 
tion, New York. 
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A Trade-Mark 
for Co-operative Apart- 
ment Houses 


NY one who has looked into 

the matter of buying a co-op- 
erative apartment knows that it is 
no easy matter to make certain 
that he is putting his money into 
a sound proposition. The details 
are so many and so varied, and 
more than that, most of them are 
details that only an expert can 
pass on intelligently and with 
thorough understanding. 

About six months ago the Co- 
operative Apartment Division of 
the Association of Real Estate 
Boards set up a “Consultation 
Bureau” for the purpose of meet- 
ing this situation. It decided that 
the best way to meet it was by 
creating a mark for sound co- 
operative building projects. The 
means of identification, which this 
bureau has decided upon, is a cer- 
tificate of approval. Its first cer- 
tificate of approval was issued last 
month. It went to the Parke- 
Gables Building, which is located 
in Chicago. 

This bureau is made up of spe- 
cialists in architecture, law, finance, 
management and selling. It makes 
surveys of proposed. co-operative 
apartment buildings from the front 
door to the last “whereas” in the 
legal documents that constitute the 
actual ownership of an apartment 
home. After making such an ex- 
haustive check on every plan, the 
operator of the plan is asked to 
appear before the bureau. If his 
setup complies with the require- 
ments of the bureau, or if the 
operator revises his plan of pro- 
cedure to meet these requirements 
then the bureau’s certificate is 
issued. 

It is expected that the signed 
certificate of this bureau will be 
reproduced in newspaper adver- 
tising, in advertising in periodicals, 
in direct-mail literature and on the 
stationery of co-operative apart- 
ment builders throughout the coun- 
try and that in the near future it 
will become the trade-mark of 
safe, co-operative apartment en- 
terprises. 
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Kitchen Equipment Account to 
Behel and Harvey 


The Gees Movsioerns Com- 
pany, s. kitchen equipment 
and step st s, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Behel and Harvey, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. This 
agency also has been appointed to direct 
the accounts of J. B. Sedberry, C., 
Utica, N. Y., maker of JayBee feed 
mills, and the te = premes empeny, 
Chicago, oriental eve 

petgy Ry a. the cosas io 
ucts mpany, icago, and ick 
rel Walnut Company, S Louis, wai- 
nut and veneer, also 2 been placed 
with Behel and Harvey. 





New England Exposition to Be 
Advertised 


An advertising program is being 
planned for the New England Indus- 
trial and Recreational Exposition which 
is to be held at New York in March, 
1929. The exposition has the support 
of about forty New England manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised products. 
According to Charles Wendell, who has 
been appointed to direct publicity, an 
copreqeastion of $30,000 has been ob- 
tained for advertising. 

Plans call for the use of car card, 
outdoor, business-paper, radio and news- 
paper advertising. 


New Jersey Press Buys 
Philadelphia Business 


The business of the Willson G. Kent 
Company, Philadelphia, _ printing, en- 
fren and etvarteas specialties, has 

en Rouset by by The New Jersey Press, 
Inc., J., of which -. 
son G. Kent becomes manager. 
office will be maintained at Pitiadelphis 
by The New Jersey Press. 


Battery Account to Arthur R. 
Mogge, Inc. 


The Whitaker Battery Supply Com 
pany, Kansas City, manufacturer of 
battery cables and terminals, has ap 
pointed Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, to irect its adver- 
tising account. 


Federal Radio Advances 
E. C. Hill 


E. C. Hill has been made manager 
of the sales service department of the 
Federal Radio. Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y. He has been a special field rep- 
resentative of the Federal company for 
the last three years. 


New Account for Utica 
Agency 
The Kent Company, Rome, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Kent floor machines, 
has appointed Wortman, Brown & Com- 
pany, Inc., Utica, N. Y., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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Tell the Story without Interruption 


Letter—Pictures—Printed Description—all together 


D O you like to tell your story 
without interruption? This 
is important in sales letters as 
well as in personal selling. 


If you use illustrated letters you 
accomplish this. The typewritten 
letter—the pictures—the printed 
description are all together. You 
add the halt-power of pictures 
to the power of words. 


One house that sells exclusively 
by mail made exhaustive an- 
alyses of their sales cost. As a 
result, they now use illustrated 
letters for the majority of their 
mailings. 

Until Two-Text was invented, 
you were compelled to choose 
between bond and coated papers. 
Neither was altogether satis- 
factory. 

Nothing but a bond surface 


would give your correspondence 
the real letter feel and look, but 


it is not practical to print fine 
screen halftones on a bond sur- 
face and the paper is not suf- 
ficiently opaque. 


If, on the other hand, you elected to 
use a coated stock, either dull or 
glossy, your mailings resembled a 
circular. But Two-Text has the ad- 
vantages of both bond and coated 
papers without their disadvantages. 
For the letter side, it provides a real 
bond surface—for the illustrated side 
a coated surface that prints halftones 
of very fine screens. It is opaque 
and has the staunch qualities of the 
best folding enamel. 


The Handbook of Illustrated 
Letters Free 


Write for the Handbook which tells 
how illustrated letters are being 
used—the twelve jobs they do best 
and their advant of 
many of the letters referred to will 
be found in the handy pocket in the 
front cover, and dummies for lay- 
out purposes in a similar pocket in 
the back. You will find it a valu- 
able “idea-provoker.” Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 





TWO-TEXT ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 


For the letter side a bond surface—for the illustrated side a coated surface. 





Does the Seller Engineeringly 
Control Industrial Buying? 


It Seems Logical That He Should so Long as He Does a Good Job in 
Design, Production and Promotion 


By S. T. Scofield 


Advertising Manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


HEN we look over such fields 

as that of laundry operation, 
for example, purchasing annually in 
machinery about 000,000 per 
year, in which are included about 
$1,500,000 worth of motors, at least 
75 per cent of which are supplied as 
machine equipment by the machine 
manufacturer without limiting 
specification on the part of the 
customer, we wonder where all the 
engineers in the laundry field may 
be. We have a pretty well for- 
mulated idea as to where they are. 
They are busily at work on the 
big problems of the mechanics and 
operation of the industry and they 
are trusting to the established 
standards of machine design 
checked by the practical knowledge 
of the operating men in the field 
to relieve them of an impossible 
load of detail. When we find gen- 
erally similar conditions in the 
bakery field, purchasing annually 
from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000 in 
machinery, roughly. about $2,000,- 
000 of which are motors, and in the 
field of printing machinery, pur- 
chasing about $75,000,000 in ma- 
chinery, roughly about $5,000,000 
of which are motors, we wonder 
still more as to whether the actual 
purchase of these motors by the 
industries using them really is en- 
gineeringly controlled by the buyer. 


BAKERS PREFER A CERTAIN MOTOR 


Analyzing these motor purchases 
further, we find that in the bakery 
field a certain motor is preferred 
because of the fact that under the 
conditions of spotless cleanliness 
required in a bakery, the sealed ball 
bearings of this motor, operating 
in a grease packing that needs to 
be replaced only once a year, con- 
tribute greatly to that cleanliness, 
since they eliminate oil drip on the 
floor and dispense with the fre- 
quently circulating oil can. In 


other words, the controlling idea 
is a simple mechanical point, readil) 
recognizable by anyone. It is wel! 
adapted to advertising and is effec- 
tive in causing the motor to be 
specified to an ever-increasing dk 
gree by the bakery operator. 

So we come to the tentative con 
clusion, used merely for the purpose 
of getting on with our rea 
soning, that in this case it is a spe- 
cific, simple type of service well 
performed that catches the pur- 
chasing eye. But who developed 
this type of motor that so ideally 
meets the condition of a bakery? 
Certainly not the engineers of the 
bakery industry. It was the engi- 
neering and designing department 
of the motor manufacturer that de- 
veloped the machine, and promoted 
it, and caused its acceptance, 
through the medium of a good 
sales department and good selling. 
To that extent, then, we should 
be justified in saying that the motor 
purchasing of the bakery field is 
engineeringly controlled by the 
seller. 

How many times this condition 
might be repeated in_ industrial 
selling is not a matter for absolute 
statement; rather for serious ob- 
servation. I have used motors in 
these illustrations largely because 
they are typical of a class of tech- 
nical machinery having an appli- 
cation in practically all industries. 
But if we look into the conditions 
of the purchase of the basic ma- 
chinery upon which these motors 
are used, how many cases will we 
find in which a laundry machine, 
or a machine for bakery use, or 
unit of printing machinery has 
been manufactured from detailed 
specifications submitted by the 
buyer? From first-hand know!- 
edge in at least one of these fields, 
I should say not many. 

In fact, when we look over the 
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Mr. Mason fa 


¥ 


Says: 


“The first page advertisement on 
Masonite Presdwood in Popular 
Science Monthly has brought several 
thousand inquiries, including several 
hundred from business firms. 


“Being personally greatly inter- 
ested in the sort of things which 
Popular Science Monthly writes 
about, I can appreciate why our 
Sales Department picked it for 
Masonite advertising. 


“The many uses and applications 
of Masonite Presdwood are newsily 
presented to that large segment of 
population who are most interested.” 


* * 


Naturally, Popular Science read- 
ers constitute an excellent market 
for excellent products. Prosperous 
and open-minded, they are particu- 
larly responsive to the advertiser’s 
message. 

* * 


fag eae! te or al 
Car er CUE ee ahin 


350,000 Circulation 


Rates are based on an average monthly cir- 
culation for the year beginning Oct. 1928 
of 350,000—95% net paid, and guaranteed. 





W. H. Mason, Vice- 
President, and Gen- 


eral Manager, Ma- 
sonite Corporation, 
Chicago, with ad- 
vertisement which 
brought thousands 
of replies. 

Founded clence 

1872 


250 Fourth Ph. New pond 
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Solution No. 4 
or t 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Publishers 
since 1792 


>A plied 


to Book Advertising 


that guarantees Advertising the Extra Dividends 


YV/7HETHER for books or package goods, the merchandising 
acumen of the campaign is the dynamic sales force that moves 
the factory output. 

Cooperating with Lippincott, by the strategic use of funds, the 
market is gauged in advance. Advertising introduces the book to the 
critics, the booksellers and to a typical cross section of the reading 

ublic. On the resultant sales reaction rests the wisdom of extend- 
ing the campaign in larger measure. 

Advertising cannot make the book; but it can line up its market- 
ing expectations at the very beginning. There is more to this “feeler” 
type of campaign than space permits telling . . .book sense, common 
sense and, most of all, advertising judgment. 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


INCORPORATED 


General Advertising Agents, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 
& Premier House, Southampton Row, London, England. 
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entire field of strictly machine tool 
production, ranging around $100,- 
000,000 annually, a field which 
gives us a horizontal glance at in- 
dustry, and assume that this pro- 
duction creates an annual motor 
business of possibly $4,000,000, 
about 35 per cent of which motors 
are furnished with the machine by 
the manufacturer, or supplied by 
the manufacturer’s selling agent, 
without definitely limiting specifi- 
cations by the buyer, we sense 
again the important extent to which 
this cross-sectional ultimate buyer 
has been influenced by the seller. 
We are not even taking into ac- 
count in this picture the extent to 
which the machinery buyer’s own 
specifications, constituting the other 
65 per cent, are influenced by the 
seller. 

Recently I was discussing with 
a sales engineer the design of an 
electrical machine which made it 
practical to connect this type of 
machine, not ordinarily so applied, 
to a power line, through a very 
simple and inexpensive starting de- 
vice, under load conditions involv- 
ing a high starting torque and a 
heavy initial inrush of current. 
The mechanical design of the ma- 
chine was very ingeniously adapted 
to the control of the current under 
both starting and running condi- 
tions, but an understanding of it 
involved a good knowledge of the 
theory of electrical action. 

“How do you get the theory of 
this machine across to the buyer; 
doesn’t it take a lot of time?” I 
asked him. 

“I dori’t have to get it across 
in detail once in a hundred times,” 
he replied. “What the buyer has 
in mind is a result he wants to ac- 
complish. When this machine is 
sold, he is thinking about the con- 
ditions he wants to meet and the 
result he wants. He wants, in this 
case, this type of ine in a 
simple design which enables him 
to connect it to the line with a 
simple, inexpensive starting device. 
I can soon demonstrate the result 
with this machine, and I can show 
him its acceptance by other con- 
cerns, for getting the same result. 
He knows that we manufacture 
such equipment according to the 
highest standards of practice and 
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he has ‘no time to waste reviewing 
all those standards. A simple tech- 
nical explanation then usually suf- 
fices. 

“Experience demonstrates,” he 
continued, “that the principles of 
this incident usually hold good 
whether the buyer is an engineer 
or not; usually the more experi- 
enced the engineer the less time 
he has for detail.” 

It would seem clear that in such 
cases the buying is engineeringly 
controlled by the seller. The ma- 
chine is developed by the seller, of- 
fered to meet a condition by the 
seller, and accepted at face value 
by the buyer. 

As a matter of fact there are, 
generally speaking, two schools of 
engineers in the large industrial 
plants. These are the designing 
engineers and the operating engi- 
neers, The designing engineers are 
mainly concerned with the designs 
of machines being produced for 
sale. The operating engineers are 
concerned with machines being 
bought for use. The first is a tech- 
nician, in daily contact with the 
theory and a genius in adapting 
theory, or engineering science, to 
practice. The second is concerned 
with the cold facts of operation. 
His knowledge of pure theory 
often is contained in a library in 
the back of his mind, the contents 
of which often are inclined to 
gather some dust from disuse, due 
to the pursuit of other matters of 
more immediately pressing impor- 
tance to him. I believe this would 
be found to be true over the gen- 
eral field of operating engineers, 
with the usual individual excep- 
tions. 

It is the first business of the 
designing engineer to produce a de- 
sign, theoretically and by test prac- 
ticable for the use of the operating 
men in the organization of the 
buyer. It is in many cases neither 
logical nor practicable for the oper- 
ating men in the buyer’s organiza- 
tion to cover all the ground of the- 
ory, research and experience that 
has been covered for them. If the 
ground has not been covered for 
them, a short demonstration made 
by applying the machine or a brief 
observation of other applications 
will soon bring this to light. It is 
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the good functioning of the design- 
ing school that makes it possible 
and practicable for remote and 
non-technical buyers to adapt tech- 
nical machinery. These buyers are 
under no necessity of covering the 
field of theory that has been cov- 
ered for them by the engineers of 
reputable manufacturers. 


SELLING AN IDEA 


In talking to a salesman who op- 
erates on inland waterways in the 
sale of power equipment, a field 
that buys from $3,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000 annually of such equipment, 
I asked him how he made a cer- 
tain outstanding sale of Diesel 
power. 

He came back, quick as a flash, 
“T sold him an idea.” 

“Whom did you sell?” I asked. 


“I sold the manager. His engi- 
neer was in on it to work out the 
details, but it was the manager who 
bought. I showed him economies 
that other companies were making 
by means of Diesel power, laying 
out the conditions for him in pretty 
good detail. I showed him points 
at which he could make a few 
changes in his own working lay- 
outs and make similar savings. ‘By 
George,’ he said, ‘if these other 
people are doing this, why can’t 
wer” 

Sold him an idea! Well, must 
a buyer fall back upon an engineer- 
ing technique in order to be sus- 
ceptible to good, everyday operat- 
ing ideas? If we were to analyze 
possibly 50 per cent by count of 
the individual sales, of the larger 
industrial transactions, how many 
do you think we’d find to have been 
based on ideas? I mean ideas rather 
than merely current practice. In 
this case, who originated the idea? 
Initially, it was originated in the 
engineering department of theory 
and design of the manufacturer of 
the power equipment. Secondarily, 
the idea took form when this fer- 
tile-brained, practical and experi- 
enced sales engineer took the ma- 
terial, mixed it with his experience, 
observation and ingenuity and 
evolved the specifically applied 
idea. Whose engineering activity 
dominated this deal? Obviously, 
that of the seller. 
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I suggested an analysis of 50 
per cent of industrial sales in 
search of the idea basis. I say 50) 
per cent because many industrial 
sales grow from a variety of con- 
ditions. Many exchanges of busi- 
ness between large industries are 
based on the principle of judicious 
reciprocity. This point illustrates 
the fact that often engineering con- 
trol of purchases or preferment in 
purchases must be judiciously mod 
ified, when this can be done with 
out sacrifice of genuinely intrinsic 
quality and service. Unfavorab! 
engineering prejudices toward fac 
tors not intrinsically contributory 
to better results, must be vigilant! y 
guarded against, when such factors 
serve to limit the purchasing de- 
partment in its quest of better 
prices or better reciprocal rela- 
tions between institutions. In_ this 
connection, many well organized 
purchasing departments are render- 
ing important assistance to sales 
departments by keeping careful 
record of trade balances between 
their companies and the range of 
suppliers, and buying with a care- 
ful eye toward the advantages that 
may be thereby obtained. But that 
is still another story. 

One of the difficulties in develop- 
ing this subject of how far the 
seller engineeringly controls is, 
frankly, in the fact that it must be 
a review of experience and not the 
formulation of any _ established 
rules or dogmas of industrial prac- 
tice.. In this process of beleaguer- 
ing the subject by means of inci- 
dents, it may be felt that I am 
putting down exceptions as step- 
ping stones and carefully picking 
my way across them; that so far | 
have not invaded the big tents of 
industrial buying. 


WHO ENGINEERINGLY CONTROLLED 
THIS SALE? 


Perhaps that:is true. Yet, not 
long ago I went through one of 
the largest foundries in the United 
States, from the scrap pile to the 
cupola top, with the man who, at 
least, was in a position to place 
orders. Whether he is an engineer 
or not I don’t know and didn’t have 
occasion to find out. We came to 
a shaking machine used for clean- 
ing cores and patterns. It consisted 
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Here is a distinct market, 
5,000 square miles larger in 
area than the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Each year the 
wholesale houses of Ama- 
rillo distribute $125,000,000 
in merchandise over rail 
lines radiating in nine direc- 
tions to the 533,478 prosper- 
ous citizens of the Pan- 
handle-plains. 


Far from the influence of 
outside metropolitan news- 
papers, these intelligent, 
white Americans look solely 
to the Amarillo Globe-News 


Empire as large 
as 


Pennsylvania 


for news of the world, news 
of the area, and news of 
merchandise. Obviously, for 
the manufacturer intent on 
starting or increasing sales 
in this fertile market, this 
outstanding daily offers a 
genuine advertising oppor- 
tunity. July average cir- 
culation 28,068 daily, and 
25,642 Sunday. 


Amarillo Globe-News 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
National Representatives 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


Dallas 
ad 
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principally of a rectangular inclined 
bed plate about five feet high, 
hinged at the bottom and vibrating 
at a rate which may have 
been as high as 500 vibrations 
per minute. The speed was so 
great that it was difficult to follow 
and the impact on the unwarily ap- 
plied hand was a heavy one. 
Perched at the top of the vibrating 
bed plate at least five feet from the 
axis was a motor. 

“Until we got that motor,” said 
my guide, “we had never been able 
to get a motor that would stand 
this service over ten days. The 
coils were shaken out of the slots. 
That motor has been on sixty days 
and apparently is still in good con- 
dition.” The salesman with us had 
sold the machine and was naturally 
jubilant. He piped up with the 
statement that this motor has to be 
specially designed so and so. 

“Was the design specified here?” 
I asked him. 

“Oh, no!” he came back. “I saw 
the job and knew we could lick it. 
We offered this motor and it’s do- 
ing the job.” 

Well, who engineeringly con- 
trolled that sale? 

We went further and our guide 
suddenly lifted a lid about eighteen 
inches by eighteen inches out of 
the floor. Down in the depths of 
a box thus disclosed was a motor 
running without overheat in the 
confinement of its ill-ventilated 
box sunk in the dirt of the floor 
of this hot dusty room. I exclaimed 
over its performance. The sales- 
man expanded again. “Yes, I put 
that in,” he said. 

This experience was repeated 
several times during the tour and 
our guide, who had placed the 
orders for the equipment, seemed 
to be as much gratified as the sales- 


an. 

I recall also an experience of my 
own some years ago in selling to 
a large steel mill a quantity of cars 
for conveying wire into annealing 


ovens. In the annealing process 
the cars were subjected to contin- 
uously high temperatures. This 
condition brought about a serious 
bearing trouble, as the lubricant in 
the car bearing was baked by the 
heat. We had what we considered 
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a mechanical solution for the prob- 
lem. The product was one entirely 
of our development. An interview 
with the buyer’s engineering de- 
partment, a very capable depart- 
ment, soon developed the fact that 
these engineers knew very little 
about the solution of bearing prob- 
lems. We had little difficulty in 
obtaining their acceptance of the 
idea and the product based on that 
idea. Our development, the seller’s, 
controlled. 


THE SELLER’S ENGINEERING PREVAILS 
AGAIN 


I am conscious of the fact that 
I may be neglecting the ever in- 
creasing number of huge installa- 
tions, comprising in some cases 
complete equipment for new plants 
and running into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. These instal- 
lations are often in accordance with 
closely drawn specifications drawn 
under close engineering restrictions. 
Yet, the mass of daily machinery 
and equipment purchases in the 
general run of business aggregate 
very large in comparison. On that 
point, also, I have in mind a very 
large pumping project in which the 
purchase of the equipment was 
practically closed, when a salesman 
walked in, personally a stranger, 
looked over the plan of operation, 
pointed out some deficiencies in it, 
sketched out a new plan correcting 
those deficiencies and walked out 
with a $350,000 order in his pocket, 
within a few hours. An idea again; 
he sold a better idea. As a result 
the seller’s engineering prevailed 
once more. 

Now, in following this assem- 
blage of incidents, I want it very 
distinctly understood that the great 
engineering background of all mod- 
ern industry, with its great schools 
of group thought and its individuals 
great in accomplishment, great in 
everyday loyalty to the job, by 
which the production side of indus- 
try is maintained and guided, is 
fully recognized. But I believe the 
leaders among these individuals 
themselves would find some amuse- 
ment in an attempt to put the whis- 
kers of the academician upon 
them, and to picture them as sit- 
ting back and gravely putting 
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ONE OF 60,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 





“FIRST CATCH YOUR FISH......” 


Likewise .... first catch your reader’s attention. It is 
the keystone of the sales structure you strive to build. 
H. Armstrong Roberts’ photographs are created with 
this aim in view....to entrap vividly, convincingly, 
this wandering interest, which, once captured, means 
sales for their users. 

In our files may be found pictures that will meet your 

most varied requirements. If you will send us a line 


describing your needs, we shall be glad to submit. ... on 
approval .... a fitting selection. 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4201 Locust Sr. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GS HE PRESS-TELEGRAM 


is the only newspaper which covers this pros- 
perous market completely. it reaches nine 
out of every ten homes in Long Beach, proper, 
and is the dominant daily in 42 adjoining 
communities. all located w'thin an average 
shopping radius of 10'/2 miles and embracing 
a population of 250,000 people. 


Keep Your Eye On... 
LONG BEACH, California 


JUMPING from a population of 55,593 in 1920 to 
151,101 in 1928, Long Beach is now CALIFORNIA'S 
FOURTH LARGEST CITY. From 1921 to 1927 only 
two cities in America—Detroit and Miama—exceeded 
Long Beach in total building permits per capita. During 
that period Long Beach's building permits totaled 
$112,793,129, or $1096 worth of ccnstruction for every 
man, v-oman and child in the city. Comparative figures 
prove that Long Beach has enjoyed the soundest and most 
permanent growth of any city in the United States during 
the past decade. 


Member 100,000 Group American Cities 


PresszaxCeleqram 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Representatives & Pacific Coast Representatives 
LAWRENCE & | M. C. MOGENSEN & CO., Inc. 
8 


CRESMER CO. San Francisco Seattle, Wash. 
New York City Chicago, IIl. Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
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thumbs up or down upon every 
one of the myriad of machinery 
and equipment standards under 
which practically all of these pur- 
chases fall, yet, these are the 
results of the engineer and of engi- 
neering. But the routine of pur- 
chasing underneath these is quite 
something else, again. 

I think it is important as indus- 
trial advertisers that we maintain 
this point of view, and that we re- 
member that all industrial business 
is still done by men who are, first 
of all, intensely human and respon- 
sive to those human conditions 
which still and always will require 
practical concentration each man 
upon his job, a quick adaptability 
to the other fellow’s results, and an 
overweening eagerness for real 
ideas from wherever they may 
come, 

Therefore, isn’t the engineering 
control of the seller logical and 
practical, under the safeguards of 
intelligent purchasing, and of an 
insistence upon high standards of 
engineering practice as an inflexible 
rule of eligibility to the accepted 
supplier list in the purchasing de- 
partments? So long as the seller 
does a good job in design, pro- 
duction and promotion, it would 
seem to be fairly obvious that he 
should engineeringly control sales 
insofar as his products are con- 
cerned, and that in so doing he 
merely is fulfilling his proper func- 
tion in his industry. 


B. F. Provandie Starts 
“Campus Pictorial” 


B. F. Provandie, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and advertising manager of Col- 
lege Humor, has started “Campus Pic- 
torial,” a rotogravure ge to 
appear once a week in college news- 
papers. The first issue will be early 
in October, and will be published by 
Campus Pictorial, Inc., Chicago. 

The Collegiate Special Advertising 
Agency, Inc., has been appointed as its 
advertising representative. 


To Direct European Sales of 
Delco-Light 


S. S. Windrow has been appointed 
European sales manager of the Delco- 


Light Company, Dayton, Ohio. He 
will establish headquarters at Paris 
about September 15. The territory he 
will cover includes Northern Africa. 
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D. B. Foresman Has Own 
Business 


Donald B. Foresman & Company, a 
new sales promotion and direct adver- 
tising business, has been organized at 
New York. 

Mr. Foresman was formerly adver- 
tising manager of Tiffany Studios and, 
before that, assistant to the advertising 
manager of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company. 


Gerry Powell with Stedfeld 
Agency 

Gerry Powell, previously engaged in 
free lance work, as a typographic coun- 
sel, has joined The H. L. Stedfeld 
Company, New York, advertising agency. 
He will supervise plans and production. 
Mr. Powell was formerly with the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company and 
the Gage Publishing Company. 


To Direct Dictograph Interior 
Telephone Account 


The Dictograph Products Corporation, 
New York, has appointed the United 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
to handle the advertising of its In- 
terior Telephone Division. 


Death of T. F. Kennedy 


Thomas F. Kennedy, president and 
treasurer of the Vredenburg-Kennedy 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
August 10. He founded the Vreden- 
burg-Kennedy Company in 1913. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Kennedy 
was sixty-one years old. 


Gas Heating Account to 
George Batten 


The Carrier-Lyle Corporation, 
York, has appointed George 
Company, Inc., to direct the advertis- 
ing account of the Carrier Weather- 
maker, a gas heating unit for the home. 


New 
Batten 


Leonard Luce with Gardner 
Agency 

Leonard Luce, advertising artist, for- 

merly with Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Inc., is now with the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., St. Louis. 


Starts Travelers Advertising 
Bureau 
O. R. Gottfried has started the 
Travelers Advertising Bureau, New 
York, to publish special picture books 
for steamships. 


Joseph Jicha, formerly engaged in 
advertising art work at Cleveland, has 
joined Mingo-Brink: & Jipson, Inc., 
Chicago, advertising art. 





Shall We Exact Cash with the 
Trial Order? 


“Send No Money” 


Is Better Method, According to View of Many 


Mail-Order Sellers 


Marsa & Cusuinc, Inc. 

DeEtRoIT 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you give us any information as 
to the theory underlying the following 
two methods of mail-order selling: (1) 
“Send No Money—Pay After 30 Days 
Trial if Satisfied’; (2) “Cash With 
Order — Money Refunded After 30 
Days”? 

If you have any data gathered from 
the experiences of advertisers who have 
used either of these methods, judged 
from the standpoint of sales, we would 
a receiving them. 

he theory has been advanced that a 
“Send No Money” offer does not appeal 
to men of the executive class. What 
is your view on this point? 

McKinney, Marsu & CusHING, 
W. C. Dupceon. 


McKinney, 


the mail-order mer- 


HEN 


chandiser uses either of the 
two methods of selling mentioned 
by Mr. Dudgeon he is merely giv- 
ing expression to the fact that 


there is a wide open guarantee on 
his merchandise and that he will 
stand back of it. 

Considered from the standpoint 
of psychological appeal—and of 
course this is the main part of any 
successful selling presentation— 
the first plan mentioned may be 
considered as the best. We are not 
presuming to put forward any- 
thing original in this statement 
but are expressing the composite 
result of many individual expe- 
riences that mail-order houses, 
large and small, have related their 
views to us. 

Mail-order selling, as we have 
frequently remarked in Printers’ 
Ink, has difficulties peculiar unto 
itself. Even in the case of estab- 
lished houses such as Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company and Montgomery 
Ward & Company, the business 
labors under great handicaps be- 
cause of the absolute lack of the 
personal element. When T. F. 
Merseles was president of Mont- 
gomery Ward he expressed him- 
self to this effect several times in 
interviews appearing in these col- 
umns. Julius Rosenwald has said 
the same thing repeatedly. Selling 
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by mail is recognized by these and 
other great mail-order men as being 
an unnatural and laborious method 
of buying. This is why the mail 
order houses decided long years 
ago that never under any circum 
stances could they expect or hope 
to get more than a fractional per- 
centage of the country’s gross re- 
tail business as a whole. 

These things being true, the 
task of every organization selling 
by mail is to go the limit to get 
people’s confidence. Hence we have 
the widespread custom of selling 
goods on trial. Many millions 
are involved each year in this 
repeatedly growing branch of mail- 
order merchandising. And the rea- 
son is that the seller puts him- 
self very largely at the buyer's 
mercy and permits him to be the 
sole judge of the value of the 
commodity, the fairness of the 
price and the all around worth of 
the article to him. 

It is on this basis that the ad 
vocates of sending the goods with- 
out any down payment rest their 
case. As they see it, if a man is 
asked to pay for a commodity and 
then try it for thirty days, the 
money being refunded if satisfac- 
tion is not had, it is a trial order 
only in name. At best the cus- 
tomer is being asked to share the 
risk. In other words, he puts up 
his money against the mail-order 
house’s goods. He has the goods 
and the seller has his money. lf 
he does not like the goods he can 
send them back and his money 
will be returned. This works out 
well enough in some cases but 
compared with the other method 
where payment is not made until 
after trial it is weak. 

Mr. Dudgeon suggests that the 
“Send No Money” offer may not 
appeal to men of the executive 
class. The exact opposite is the 
case according to what we are 
told by leading mail-order men. 
These executives are quick to 
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Remember the “Floradora Sextette’ 
\ 


Among those who are 
following the dictates of 
sound judgment: 


American Tobacco Co, 

Amorskin 

Brunswick-Balke Collander 
Co. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

The Chicago Daily 
Journal 

Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad 

Marie Earle 

Fifield & Stevenson 

Hudson Motors 

Michelin Tires 

Marshall Field & Co. 

A. H. Revell 

Saks-Fifth Avenue 

Chas. A, Stevens & Bros, 

Vogue Tires 





Willys Knight Motors f 


? 


It didn’t look much like this 
group of moderns. Times have 
changed, and changed times, may 
we add, have brought the Sec- 
tional Magazine with its smart 
appeal and economic soundness 
to the advertiser of quality prod- 
ucts. 


In Chicago, “The Chicagoan” has 
intrigued the interest of the qual- 
ity group of readers to a point 
where sound judgment dictates 
the presence of your advertise- 
ments in its columns. 


te CHICAGOAN 


Chicago’s Smart Magazine 


565 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


_— 


407 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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‘An Exceptional Opening 


for an out-of-the ordinary 


Advertising & Promotion Manager 


cw 


The leading publication in the financial field— 
leading both in point of circulation and prestige 
—has need of a man of high calibre and broad 
experience to fill the position of Advertising and 
Promotion Manager, preferably a man with pro- 
motion experience on class or quality publication. 


This man must know advertising and promotion 
methods thoroughly, although he need not neces- 
sarily have had financial advertising experience. 
He must be able to plan and to execute; to train 
and direct other men; be qualified, in personality 
and mental equipment, to meet the chief execu- 
tives of the largest corporations and principal 
banking and financial houses. 


Naturally, he must be alert, aggressive, energetic, 
able to present the merits of this publication in a 
manner worthy of its dominant position in its 
field. This will be an opportunity for his best 
talents—and it will reward the right man generously 
for his efforts. 


Please write in full confidence, setting forth your 
education, training, experience and association 
in detail. 


Address DWH 
H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


All members of the publication’s 
staff know of this advertisement. 
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recognize the sincerity and fair- 
ness of the seller when he makes 
such an offer. They do not con- 
strue the offer as implying that 
they are improvident. In other 
words, they can recognize the of- 
fer for what it really is, namely, 
an outspoken, open-and-shut guar- 
antee of the merchandise that they 
ire asked to try. 

The objection may be raised 
that this method of selling entails 
more risk than the plan which 
enables the seller to hold the 
money while the customer is try- 
ing out the merchandise. This is 
true, of course. But the response 
is so much greater and the result- 
ing volume of business so much 
more satisfactory that the seller 
is more than recompensed for the 
cost of applying the credit meth- 
ods and of possibly being unable 
to collect in some cases. 

It is not a difficult thing, how- 
ever, to get an accurate line by 
mail on people’s credit standing. 
This subject has been discussed 
so frequently in the Printers’ 
Ink Publications that we feel it 
unnecessary to enlarge upon it 
here. 

If anybody wants the complete 
list of mail-order credit articles 
which we have printed we shall 
be glad to let him have it. It is 
sufficient to say that the credit 
losses on goods sold by mail are 
proportionately much less. than 
those sold over the counter in re- 
tail stores. There seems to be a 
psychological something or other 
that causes people to be more cir- 
cumspect in paying for goods 
which they have ordered by mail. 
It is possible that the effect is 
produced through signing their 
names to the orders. But no mat- 
ter what may be the cause, the 
condition exists. 

Certain smart mail-order firms 
have done a great deal toward 
simplifying the credit proposition. 
When a person makes an inquiry 
in answer to an advertisement the 
machinery for checking up on him 
as a credit risk is set in motion 
it once. By the time he gets 
i1round to order the firm has found 
out all about him and he may be 
surprised not to be asked for 
references or to establish him- 
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Lastin g 
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ASTING—inexpensive. A gift that your 

competitors are not constantly dupli- 

cating. Let us send you one with our com- 
pliments. See how often you'll use it. 


Then consider its worth with your adver- 
tisement die-stamped on the holder. The 
Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife is useful in 
so many ways that men who receive it will 
be constantly handling it. They will always 
carry it—on their watch chains or in their 
vest pockets. It sharpens pencils, opens 
mail and packages, cuts paper, strings and 
clippings, nips the end from a cigar and is 
handy for cleaning the nails. 


Its nickel-silver finish will not tarnish. May 
be handedout orsentwith first 
class mail. Usesrazor-keen ValetAutoStrop 
blade, easily renewed and obtainable ev- 
erywhere. Makes a big hit at conventions; 
as prizes, souvenirs or holiday gifts. Ask 
for quantity prices. No extra charge fordie- 

ping any tr k, name or slogan. 


SIMPLY WRITE US FOR A SAMPLE 


To any executive who will write for it on 
his business letterhead we will gladly send 
a Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife with our 
compliments. 

We will also send an interesting booklet 
telling how well known firms are using 
these lasting novelties in their sales pro- 
motion. Write now while you think of it. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Dept. A, Sales Industrial Division 
656 First Avenue, New York 
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THE 
SYRACUSE 


NEW YORK 
POST- 
STANDARD 


was the 
only Sunday 
Newspaper in 
Syracuse 
to record a 


GAIN 


in 
Local and 


Total 


Advertising 
for 


July 1928! 
Cw o 


Represented by 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


CwhTo 


The Sunday Post-Standard, es- 
tablished in 1917, has had a 
consistently healthy growth 
until now it has in excess of 
66,000 net paid circulation. 
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self in a credit or financial way. 

Other organizations check up 
on their mailing lists before send- 
ing out any printed matter solicit- 
ing business. They address only 
those whose business they would 
welcome and whose credit stand- 
ing has been established. 

The plain fact of the whole 
matter is that mail-order people 
have shown the retailer something 
worth while in this trial selling 
business just as they have in a 
thousand and one other things 
that are fundamental to his suc- 
cess.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


“A Gold Mine of Usable 
Ideas” 


De Lone Hoox & Eve Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Congratulations to Printers’ Inx on 
having reached its fortieth milestone. 
Unquestionably Printers’ Inx has been 
an important factor in helping business 
men to shape sound advertising poli- 
cies. It has been an active foe of un- 
clean advertising and unfair advertis- 
ing practices. fi has been a veritable 
gold mine of usable ideas for advertis- 
ing and sales executives. 

he editors, through whose efforts 
Printers’ Ink has become such a po- 
tent factor in advertising and selling, 
deserve a vote of thanks from business 
men the nation over. 

You have my vote—and my best 
wishes for success throughout the years 
to come, 

Cuartes A, Emtey, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


L. E. Honeywell with Cleve- 
land Paint Distributor 


L. E. Honeywell, previously advertis- 
ing manager of the Sterling Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, maker of 
radio sets and equipment, has become 
sales manager of the Cleveland Duco 
& Paint Company, distributing agency 
for Dupont in Northern Ohio. 


Neve Drug Stores Appoint 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann 


The Neve Drug Stores, Inc., New 
York, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Newspapers will be used. 


D. R. O’Brien Joins Hanff- 
Metzger 


Donald R. O’Brien, formerly with 
The Philip Ritter Company, Inc., New 
York, has joined the staff of Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., New York advertising 


agency. 
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The Fuller Brush Company . . . The J. B. 
Williams Company . . . The Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company . . . The Baker Extract 
Company . . . The Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Company. . . The Turner & Seymour Man- 
ufacturing Company—these are among the 
important manufacturers in Southern New 
England that now entrust their advertising 
problems to the facilities of this near-by 
agency. 
— 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 


Food Advertisers! 


The Paterson Press-Guardian Will Hold Cooking 
School Sessions for 4 Days at the Eastside High 
School Auditorium, Conducted by the DeBoth Home 
Makers’ Schools, New York and Chicago. 














You can utilize the advertising columns of The 
Press-Guardian to good advantage at that time by 
tying up directly with the school, which thousands of 
housewives will attend. 


Just how this can be done will be explained by 
either our national representatives or the DeBoth 


Home Makers’ Schools. 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


W. B. BRYANT, Publisher 
National Representatives: G. LOGAN PAYNE CO.—New York, Boston, Chicago 
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The Bureau of 
Prohibition as an Adver- 
tising Adviser 


“Arizona REPUBLICAN” 
PHoentx, Ariz. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A question has arisen in our office as 
to whether it is possible to mention a 
beverage in advertising copy by calling 
it “beer” or “near beer.” Is there any 
Federal statute or any interpretation of 
an existing law that would prevent such 
a use? 

Tue “Arizona REPUBLICAN,” 
Rosert C. Hatt, 
National Advertising Manager. 


A CHECKUP on this question 
and a noticeable lack of the 
words “near beer” in the recent 
advertising of cereal drinks, makes 
one believe that the Bureau of 
Prohibition is an excellent adver- 
tising advisor. 

In response to our inquiry on 
this subject the acting deputy in- 
spector, James J. Britt, replies: 


Tue 


You are informed that Sections 1 and 
37 of Title 2, of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, provide for the manu- 
facture of beer, ale and porter for use 
in the production of cereal beverages, 
but on condition only that they are 
made as prescribed in said Section 37, 
and are contained and sold in, or from, 
such sealed and labeled bottles, casks 
or containers as the commissioner may 
by regulations prescribe, but they must 
be denominated otherwise than as beer, 
ale or porter. 

The beverage thus produced which 
was formerly denominated near beer, is 
now designated as a cereal beverage. 
See Section 1020 of Regulations No. 2, 
copy of which is enclosed. The Na- 
tional Prohibition Act will be found in 
the appendix to the regulations and your 
attention is invited to the provisions of 
law and regulations named. 

It may be added, however, that the 
provisions of law and regulations to 
which reference is made should not pre- 
vent the use of the phrase “Near Beer” 
in answering inquiries not related to 
packing, labeling, marketing, etc., of 
cereal beverages. 


Section 1020 of regulations No. 
2 states that each package or con- 
tainer of cereal beverages must 
bear a label showing the name of 
the manufacturer, the number of 
the basic permit under which it is 
produced and the special name, if 
any, of the beverage. Then Sec- 
tion 1020 says: “The use of beer, 
ale or porter is not permissible on 
labels for such beverages.” The 
label must also give the location 
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of the factory by city, town and 
State, and the same section goes 
on to point out that the manufac- 
turer has his choice of one of 
three legends which indicate that 
the alcoholic content is less than 
one-half of 1 per cent by volume. 
One of these legends which he 
may use is the statement, “Contains 
no alcohol.” All through this 
section the product is described as 
a “cereal beverage.” 

The letter from Mr. Britt indi- 
cates that “near beer” is as much 
taboo as the word “beer” itself. 
His last paragraph indicates that 
if someone writes in to the con- 
cern making the cereal beverage 
and asks whether the product be- 
ing made is what was formerly 
designated as “near beer” the man- 
ufacturer may answer “yes.” 

In this choice of a new name 
for “near beer” it seems that the 
prohibition bureau has acted al- 
most as an advisor, by suggesting 
a name with a far better psycho- 
logical import. One of the largest 
brewing companies in New York 
tells us that none of its advertising 
labels or printed material would 
make reference to “near beer” if 
it was allowable. It is believed 
that the use of the word “brew,” 
over which there was a recent 
battle, and “beverage” are far bet- 
ter. Near beer, this company says, 
is not a satisfactory descriptive 
term any more than it would be 
in describing any other substitute. 
The word “brew” which won its 
right to continuous use when some 
bright mind pointed out that tea 
as well as beer could be brewed, is 
being used by some makers of 
cereal beverages to describe their 
product. One large manufacturer 
of cereal beverages has recently 
been running a contest for the se- 
lection of a good name and a 
slogan, so that it would appear 
that the whole question of names 
for what the prohibition unit now 
describes as a cereal beverage, is 
very much to the forefront. In the 
meantime, the Bureau of Prohi- 
bition will receive the thanks of all 
manufacturers for forbidding the 
use of a name which will please 
neither the former drinker of beer 
nor the life-long total abstainer.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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ERE’S something about a a that 

carries conviction. A pretty picture may in- 

trigue for a moment but they will believe the 
evidence of the camera. 

Business is capitalizing on 

this faith in photography. 

Photographs are being 

used increasingly to mar- 

ket merchandise, because 

they tell the truth. Photo- 

graphs present your sales 


It us a Shoe/ story more quickly than 
; words—and they speak 


cA photograph of your 


product isn’t “just a when words falter and fail. 
picture.” It is the real . 
thing. Your customers Your local commercial 
have confidence in the 


poe tneg photographer will gladly 
. Use photographs make helpful suggestions. 


© 1928 M.A.C. 
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Another Record Crop 
Year In Nebraska! 


HE August 11 Nebraska Crop Report issued by 
the Nebraska Division of Agricultural Statistics, 
always conservative, states: 


“Nebraska is in for another year of heavy crops. 
From an unfavorable start last spring, crops have 
progressed until the situation is most optimistic. All 
crops except tame hay and fruit crops are above the 
5-year average. SUGAR BEETS AND CORN ARE 
IN FOR NEW HIGH RECORDS.” 


The estimated yields of various products are and 
the percentages by which they exceed the 5-year 
average, are: 


67,302,000 bushels 41% 

és, 18% 

12% 

° 110% 

- * 46% 

Potatoes " 36% 
All Tame Hay tons —6% 
Sugar Beets * 25% 


With this great outlook, following the exceptional 
year in 1927, it is obvious that Nebraska farm people 
will be good buyers. Sales managers are finding them 
in more of a buying mood than they have been for 
years. Their desires may be directed to your own 
product by using only ONE advertising medium, 
The Nebraska Farmer—now read in over 115,000 
homes weekly, of which nearly 100,000 are in 
Nebraska. (Approximately four-fifths of all the 
farms in the state.) 


IN NEBRASKA—THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
EDW. S. TOWNSEND, 822 Kohli Bidg., San Francisco 


Nebraska Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JULY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 

1927 
Lines 
32,994 
alifornia Citrograph. 14,688 
upper’s Farmer .... 11,325 
Breeder’s Gazette » * O77 
Successful Farming... 13,022 
Farm Journal 9,019 
Farm & Fireside .... 7,227 
Better Fruit 5,841 
[he Dairy Farmer .. 6,359 
6,588 
2,753 
6,631 
3,209 


1928 
Lines 
30,809 
15,822 
14,367 
13,838 
10,441 

7,926 

7,265 

7,217 

6,695 

6,596 

5,286 

4,396 

3,646 

3,519 

3,336 


yuntry Gentleman .. 


Florida Grower 
Amer. Fruit Grower.. 
Farm Mechanics 
Farm Life 

‘he Bureau Farmer... 
American Farming ... 
Pacific Homestead 1,663 2,697 
Am. Produce Grower 1,314 2,526 
Farmers’ Home Jour. 808 652 


3,827 


137,195 147,034 


*Two Issues. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Lines 


17,449 
10,206 
11,219 
16,170 
10,537 

8,977 

6,595 


Lines 

22,989 
19,530 
16,705 
15,172 
13,005 
11,231 
10,208 


Dakota Farmer 
Montana Farmer 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman 
Hoard’s Dairyman.... 
Missouri Ruralist 
Farmst’d St’k & Home 
Che Illinois Farmer .. 
The Iowa Farmer & 
Belt 
Western Farm Life.. 
Itah Farmer 


9,731 
9,256 
8,994 
8,836 
8,614 
8,356 
7,492 
6,156 
4,309 
4,060 
3,511 


Corn Farmer 


5,754 


Mich. Bus. Farmer .. 
Southern Agriculturist 

yuthern Planter .... 
Southern Ruralist 

he Florida Farmer. . 
Missouri Farmer 

he Ark. Farmer.... 
5. D. Farmer & Breeder 
Southern Cultivator & 

Farming 2,102 
Modern Farming .... 2,025 


192,282 
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Agricultural 
New York 


Aniong the 48 states New 
York ranks— 


2nd in Farm Implement 
Values 


2nd in Farms Served by 
Electric Light Compa- 
nies 

2nd in Production of Hay 


2nd in Production of Ap- 
ples 


As well as being one of 
the greatest dairy, truck 
gardening and small fruit 
states of the union. 


EEE 


This is the market more 
thoroughly covered by 


AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST 


than by any other publi- 


cation. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Publisher 
461 Fourth Ave. 


New York 
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Pay, 
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“per M” 


We claim that the books, 
booklets and mail cam- 
paigns we make are more 


| economical, because they 


get more attention per M. 


CuRRIER & HARFORD- LtpD 


Selettive Advertising 
460 W 34th St - New York + Longacre7856 





140-Page Book of actual 

eo forms, com- 

pletely filled in to illus- 

trate uses. Will answer 

your record-keeping prob- 

ems—office or factory. 
Book Sent Free 

when requested on business 

stationery. 

John C. MOORE Corpn. 
(Established 1839) 

5019 Stone St., 


, 
MOORES syvsrems 
In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
Lines Lines 


Nebraska Farmer - 124,572 24,100 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 

& Breeze 717,895 23,570 
Pacific Rural Press.. ¢25,927 22,225 
Prairie Farmer - 720,424 20,957 
California Cultivator.. ¢20,079 19,583 
The Farmer 719,971 19,146 
Farm & Ranch 18,817 18,467 
Michigan Farmer . 16,570 18,399 
Wis. Agriculturist . 714,900 18,138 
Iowa Homestead .... 17,789 17,966 
Wallaces’ Farmer .. $17,956 17,472 
Ohio Farmer 116,969 17,383 
Washington Farmer.. 11,142 16,598 
Oregon Farmer 11,052 16,220 
The Farmer’s Guide.. 714,008 15,385 
Wisconsin Farmer 14,475 15,119 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 14,164 14,692 
Idaho Farmer 10,784 13,983 
Rural New Yorker... 116,483 13,923 
New Eng. Homestead £16,618 12,408 
Am. Agriculturist .. 712,359 11,205 
Progressive Farmer & 

Farm Woman . £13,193 10,426 
Ohio St’kman & Farmer ¢ 8,921 8,570 
Penn. Stockman & 

Farmer 
Dairymen’s 


Tt 9,759 8,048 


Tt 6,004 
errr 
tFive Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Five Issues) 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
oe . 16,508 115,901 
Dallas Semi - Weekly 
Farm News 9,514 710,038 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial-Appeal 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Const:tution 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly — 
Journal 


t 6,794 8,427 


40,310 
tFour Issues. 
Grand Total 710,684 777,369 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


With Swenarton, Salley & 
Collins 


Arthur Laurence has joined the sales 
staff of Swenarton, Salley & Collins, 
Inc., New York. 
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THE CRADLE 
COOPERATIVE FARM MARKETING 
Fes 








How does the average California Farmer produce 
over $5,000.00 new wealth annually? 

Six hundred earnest inquirers from all parts of the 
world got their answer to this question at the recent three 
weeks session of American Institute of Cooperation in 
this State. 

Taking a lesson from industry, California Farmers 
practice quantity and quality production, rigid grading, 
and alert selling. 

The acknowledged leader in this modern business type 
farming in California is the Pacific Rural Press. 

Your message in its columns will reach farmers who 
believe in STANDARDIZED ADVERTISED PROD- 
UCTS. They buy as well as sell them. 

Another Good Farm Year in California. 


PAGIFICRURALPRESS 


With which has been consolidated the 


CALIFO FARMER 


560 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Oldest and Largest Farm Paper on the Pacific Coast 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx Pusrisuine Co., Inc. 
ishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. TererHone: AsHLAnp 6500, President 

and i Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales "Manager, DouGias TAYLor. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Geo. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocsensen, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 centsa | line, minimum order $3.75. 


Street, 


oun IrvING Romur, Editor 
OBERT W. PaLmer, *Managi 
Roy Dickinson, Associate 


ng Editor 
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Ausert E. Haase, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Grimes, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
c.B B. Larrabee 
E. B. Weiss 
x M. Hitchcock 


Roland Cole 
Andrew M. Howe 


id, ae — 
pomes F. Walsh 
H, W. Marks Rexford "Daniels 
‘A. H. Deute, Special Contributor 


Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
Frederic W. Read 


London: Thomas Russell 
New York, Avucust 16, 1928 


What Will 
the Trade 








Advertising has 
had to — 
ome powerfu 
Commission attacks from its 
Discover? enemies during 
the last several years. These at- 
tacks have been centered on such 
points as the claim that advertising 
increases prices, that it spreads 
misinformation, that it leads to ex- 
travagance, etc. However, one of 
the advertising sectors which, 
strange enough, has not received 
close attention from the enemy dur- 
ing these skirmishes, has been that 
represented by the claim that the 
millions spent by manufacturers 
for advertising gives Big Business 
a throttle hold on publishers—that 
no publisher would knowingly 
print anything which might offend 
a large advertiser even if the news 
might be justified and that, as a 
consequence, the freedom of the 
press was being interfered with. 
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It is therefore of interest that 
an impartial body—the Federal 
Trade Commission—has m giy- 
ing this subject deep thought re- 
cently. In at least two cases now 
before the Commission the ques- 
tion’ of advertising’s influence on 
editorial opinion is a matter of 
major importance. 

The first case involves the well- 
known investigation by the Com- 
mission of the public utilities, 
Prominent among the queries put 
to witnesses by the Commission’s 
attorneys are those similar to the 
following, which were asked of 
John B. Sheridan, director of the 
Missouri Committee on Public 
Utility Information: 


Q. Do you think your activities had 
any effect on the policy of some of the 
larger papers in the cities? A. I do 
not, sir. 

Q. But you have not any doubt but 
what you did affect the editorial policy 
of some of the smaller papers in the 
country? <A. I don’t recollect that | 
affected the editorial policy of any small 
paper by advertising. 

Haven’t you stated over and over 
again in these letters here that the 
good-will of these papers was secured 
by this advertising program? A. 
Surely. 

Q. Was that true of any of the large 
dailies in the larger cities? A. I don’t 
recollect that it was. 

Q. Was it true of some of the smaller 
country newspapers? A.I would not 
say that it was. 

. But you have just stated that 
it was true of some papers? A. I don’t 
remember that, sir. 

I wonder if you will not be frank 
enough to say that that holding out of 
this advertising idea, the fact that this 
letter was available for that purpose, 
had an effect on the country newspapers 
that it did not have on the larger news- 
papers? A. Judge, I would not say 
that. Unquestionably, when you talk ad 
vertising to most newspaper men, par- 
ticularly the smaller men that solicit 
their own advertising and are ready to, 
they warm to you. They are anxious 
to do business. They need it. They 
must do it, and it is more important to 
them than it is to the big newspapers. 


Then there is the statement re- 
cently issued by the Commission 
charging the Portland Cement As- 
sociation with unfair methods of 
competition. Seven specific charges 
are made and the last—and we 
assume not the least important— 
is this: “By expenditure of large 
sums of money for advertisements 
of respondent Association and the 
business of its members in news- 
papers and periodical publications 
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,ith the purpose of, and with the 
result of, securing the insertion in 
id publications of matter sup- 
ied or inspired by said respon- 
jent Association or its agents as 
iginal and independent produc- 
ions of said publications, dispar- 
cing and discrediting the Vibro- 
lithic method of road construction.” 
In the public utility investiga- 
n no charge of editorial control 
advertisers is being made—the 
‘ommission is simply seeking in- 
formation on the point. In the 
Portland Cement Association case, 
wever, a formal charge has been 
made and this means that, event- 
ually, the Commission will have to 
decide whether the association ac- 
tually did endeavor, and was suc- 
cessful in its endeavors, to influence 
editorial opinion by using its ad- 
vertising, and the advertising of 
its members, as a club. This de- 
cision, as well as the conclusions 
to which the Commission comes. as 
a result of its public utility in- 
vestigation, may have a profound 
effect upon advertising. 


Don’t 
Forget 
the Seller’s 


So literally has 
the modern con- 
sumer taken to 
heart the dictum, 
Rights “the customer is 
always right” that he (and espe- 
cially she) is beginning to abuse 
it. Today the consumer passes the 
buck of change of mind, mistakes, 
preference or mere fits of pique 
~ to the retailer, who in turn 
hands it to the jobber, who shoves 
it along into the manufacturer’s 
‘fice. The mental attitude which 
had its origin in an effort to give 
the buyer a fairer deal than he 
ised to get, is on the point of 
developing into a national burden- 
ome abuse. In most cases the 
manufacturer submits to this one- 
sided point of view because of 
mpetitive conditions. 
In this connection, some recent 
idvertising in a New Jersey news- 
per sponsored by a group of 
iolesalers is rather timely. The 
py explains that manufacturers 
becoming more strict every 
ir in the matter of accepting re- 
rned goods and that it is, there- 
e, necessary for the wholesaler 
to exercise similar care. “In or- 
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der that there may be no mis- 
understanding,” the copy said, “the 
following restrictions which gov- 
ern the return of certain classes 
of merchandise apply.” These lim- 
itations are then listed. They ap- 
ply to time guarantees, labels re- 
turned in place of the goods 
themselves and other details. 

Isn’t it time that a group of 
manufacturers advertised and 
gave the public some reasons why 
this present-day abuse should be 
stopped? Some effective co-opera- 
tive advertising could be done to 
show that an unreasonable atti- 
tude upon the part of a minority 
is causing a rise in the cost of 
doing business which has had to 
be passed on to all consumers. 

By attracting public attention to 
the abuses of the few and hold- 
ing up to good-natured ridicule 
some of the foolish and wasteful 
customs which have caused the re- 
turned-goods evil to become a real 
problem, a group of manufactur- 
ers in those industries which suf- 
fer most from it, might accom- 
plish much on a_ reasonable 
expenditure. 

The seller has rights as well as 
the buyer. There is an opportu- 
nity for him to say so to the ad- 
vantage of his reasonable cus- 
tomers as well as his own. 

What Has Trade characters 


come and go. It 
Happened to is only occasion- 


Jim Henry? ajty that one of 


these adland characters gets a real 
hold on the public’s affections and 
builds up a lasting circle of strong 
friends. And, peculiarly enough, 
the two trade characters which 
probably attracted a larger follow- 
ing than any of their brethren, 
seemed to be more successful in 
making acquaintances than in build- 
ing business. 

The two characters referred to 
are Sunny Jim and Jim Henry. 
When Sunny Jim first flashed 
across the advertising firmament he 
appeared to be an immediate suc- 
cess. Certainly his name was on 
almost everybody’s tongue and his 
witty remarks were awaited for 
eagerly. Yet, Sunny Jim never 
succeeded in increasing the sales 
of Force to the same extent that 
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he increased his own popularity. 

Similarly, Jim Henry, at one 
time, had a host of friends. His 
bright sayings were repeated 
everywhere and few men who 
shaved themselves were  unac- 
quainted with the genial Mennen 
salesman. Nevertheless, it is a long 
time since Jim Henry has been 
permitted to fill a column of paid 
space with his clever repartee. 

What does this mean? Are we 
to infer that the trade character is 
a poor advertising tool? Does he 
attract too much attention to him- 
self and too little to the product 
he is supposed to advertise? 

To answer these questions in the 
affirmative would be to slander the 
trade character. In the case of 
Sunny Jim, his sudden drop into 
comparative obscurity was caused, 
not only because his personal popu- 
larity overshadowed the product, 
but also because the multifold in- 
terests of his owner led to over- 
expansion and financial collapse. 
Actually, Force still has a large 
sale, Sunny Jim is still on the 
package and he is considered a 
valuable advertising asset. 

As for Jim Henry, he, too, is 
still alive although, for the time 
being, he is not so energetic as 
he was some years ago. The 
present-day status of Jim Henry 
was obtained as a result of a letter 
sent by Printers’ Ink to William 
G. Mennen, president of The 
Mennen Company. In this letter, 
Mr. Mennen was asked to write 
an article for publication in 
Printers’ INK explaining what 
had happened to America’s most 
popular salesman. In reply, Mr. 
Mennen wrote: 

“We are not yet ready to write 
Jim’s biography or obituary, as we 
have a definite idea that Jim still 
has a sales value and is not due for 
the cemetery. Candidly, Jim was 
withdrawn from the boards for 
just the reason expressed in the 
last sentence of your third para- 
graph; if you merely changed the 
last word so that the clause would 
read: ‘I do think the advertising 
was entertaining,’ you would have 
hit the nail 100 per cent on the 
head. When we get through dis- 
abusing Jim of the idea he is a 
writer and a wit, instead of a sales- 
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man, and get him in a more chast- 
ened frame of mind, it is quite 
possible Jim will step out again— 
but he will have to do it with a 
sample case in his hand and not a 
portfolio.” 

So don’t fall into the mistake of 
believing that the death knell of 
the trade character has _ been 
sounded. Some day, someone is 
going to discover that there are 
few advertising tools which will 
more quickly bore into the public’s 
consciousness than the trade char- 
acter which is properly conceived 
and effectively used. Jim Henry, 
equipped with a sample case rather 
than a portfolio, could sell rings 
around the purveyors of pseudo- 
scientific copy—and he wouldn't 
need double pages in which to 
do it. 


General Sales Manage: of 
Servel Made Vice-President 


H. W. Foulds, general sales man- 
ager, has been elected vice-president of 
Servel Sales, Inc., New York, sub- 
sidiary of Servel, Inc., for the distribu 
tion of Servel and Electrolux auto- 
matic refrigerators. 

Mr. Foulds joined Servel, Inc., in 
March, 1926, as special representative 
and head of advertising. Four months 
later he was made advertising and ex- 
port manager. He continued in that 
capacity until January, 1927, when he 
was made assistant to the president, 
Frank E, Smith. After seven months 
he was made responsible for the general 
distribution of refrigerators. With the 
reorganization of Servel in January, 
1928, he was appointed general sales 
manager. 


Clifton D. Jackson Leaves 
John Wanamaker’s 


Clifton D. Jackson has resigned from 
the staff of John Wanamaker’s, New 
York, where he had been office man- 
ager. Previous to joining the executive 
staff of Grover Whalen at the Wana- 
maker organization early in 1927, Mr. 
Jackson had been, for more than four 
years, secretary of the Advertising Club 
of New York. 


MacLean Publishing Compan) 
Appoints R. G. Entwistle 


R. G. Entwistle has been appointed 
promotion manager of MacLean’s Mag- 
azme and The Chatelaine, both pub- 
lished by the MacLean Publishing Com 

ny, Toronto. He succeeds Bruce 

azen, who has returned to the Boston 
American. Mr. Entwistle formerly was 
with R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto 
advertising agency. 
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WOorDS 


are Pzctures to 
the mind 


Signs and symbols, whose real meaning 
lies in the “picture” they flash to the mind of the 
reader... words have the power to make or the 
weakness to break any advertising campaign. 

When we think of copy in this light we cease 
working with words for well-rounded periods and 
work with ideas for well-planned effects. 

We think less of ourselves and more of our 
readers. And we choose our words for the moving 
picture which they present. 

Lamport-MacDonald service includes propor- 
tionate emphasis upon every phase of the adver- 
tising job. And no element is more important 
than copy. This is our theory and practice. 

To any advertiser whose product does not di- 
rectly compete with our clients, we shall be glad 
to explain the details of our PERSONAL SERVICE 
BY PRINCIPALS. Without obligation—naturally. 


© 


LAMPORT, MACDONALD COMPANY 
Advertising + Merchandisin g 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 









Reports Pacific Coast Adver- 
2 ~ ee. 
tising Golf Activities 

Lynn E tuts, Inc. 
San Mateo, Catir. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your report on a recent tournament 
of the Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association was most interesting to 
those of us who have migrated from 
Eastern to Pacific Coast advertising 
circles. Our friends in the East might 
be equally pleased to learn of the prog- 
ress of advertising athletics on the 
Pacific Coast. I insist on the proper 
recognition for the advertising athletics 
on the Pacific Coast, especially since the 
Advertising Golf Association is brand 
new out here. 

Last year the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club started a series of monthly 
tournaments under the leadership of a 
committee headed by Ralph Bidwell, 
one of the old time newspaper repre- 
sentatives out here on the Coast. This 
year all the kickers found themselves 
on the committee which is headed up 
by Douglas Meldrum of N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 

Hub Keenan, the Crowell manager 
here on the Coast, had at one time be- 
longed to the Western Advertising 
Golfers Association in Chicago. I had 
been a non-resident member in Cleve- 
land. We proposed the same kind of 
association out here and the idea took 
with a bang. 

Hub got us the use of the Orinda 
course for our first tournament. As 
the Northern California Amateur Cham- 
pionship had been played there just a 
few weeks before, that added to the 
attraction. We organized the affair by 
making each member of the committee 
of twelve chairman of a subcommittee. 
We extended the scope and took in the 
Oakland Advertising Club which had 
just appointed a separate golf committee 
to start a series of tournaments. While 
we were at it we reached out and took 
in the entire Pacific Coast, at least on 
paper, although I think our non-resi- 
dent membership to date is composed 
of Don Francisco and one lone news- 
paper man in Los Angeles. 

Our first tournament brought out 54 
layers, just about half the number the 

etropolitan had at Winged Foot. 
R. Cossett of Oakland won the low 
gross with 117 for 27 holes. The rest 
of the field was not quite so sparkling. 
Joe Wintersteen of N. W. Ayer & Son 
and I tied for the next pone with 
128 apiece and from there they strung 
out to a close race for the booby prize 
between Al. J. Rubin with 192 and 
George Marshall, the winner, with 193. 

We had thirteen flights, using the 
chip system which the boys in Chicago 
adopted about ten years ago. Every- 
body was highly delighted at -the im- 
provement over the old dreary round 
of medal handicaps. We followed the 
Chicago system of having two prizes 
for every flight, so half the wives at 
least were happy when their heroes 


came home. 
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The Orinda tournament was on July 

. The next is at Beresford Country 
Club, San Mateo, August 16. We have 
already slated the October tournament 
at Del onte, October 27th and 28th 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the California Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and one tournament 
next year at Oakland to take care of 
the golf end of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Association convention. It is 
our idea that the A. G. A. will auto- 
matically be on hand to organize the 
golf end of all advertising conventions 
on the Coast. 

I thought you might like to know 
that there is such an association out 
here and I believe I can safely extend 
to all the members of the Metropolitan 
and Western Associations who come out 
here on their mid-winter junkets an 
invitation and the promise of a right 
good time if they will look up our 
schedule. 

Lynn EL tts. 


* 
A. Governors 
September 


* * 


Board of I. A. 
to Meet in 
of the board of 


The first meetin 
Tatornationst Adver- 


governors of the 

tising Association, which was elected 
under the reorganization plan adopted 
at the recent convention at Detroit, 
will be held at New York on September 
13 and 14. 

One of the major matters to come 
before the board will be the selection 
of a convention city for the 1929 con- 
vention of the association. The con- 
tending cities are Minneapolis, which 
has been recommended by the Board of 
Club Presidents, and Berlin, which was 
recommend in a resolution adopted 
by the 2 “y- at the closing general 
session of the convention at Detroit. 


* * * 


Appointed by Financial Adver- 
tisers Association 


The Financial Advertisers Association 
plans to hold an exhibit in connection 
with its annual convention which is to 
be held at Utica, N. Y., from Septem- 
ber 17 to 20. The following members 
of the association have been appointed 
a committee which will direct this ex- 
hibit: Edwin A. Moore, Savings Bank 
of Utica; Robert L. Flather, American 
Security & Trust Co., Washington, 
D. Walter Distelhorst, First Na- 
tional Bank, Louisville, and Virgil Al- 
len, First Bank & Trust Company, 
Utica, who will be chairman. 


* * * 


Seattle Club Executive 
Secretary Resigns 


Miss Phyllis J. Kemper has resigned 
as executive secretary of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Seattle, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 
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New York Club Honors Byrd 
with Farewell Luncheon 


Commander Richard E. Byrd was the 
guest of the Advertising Club of New 
York at a luncheon held last week. The 
luncheon was a_ farewell expression 
from the club to Commander Byrd and 
his crew which is to accompany him on 
his Antarctic expedition. 

In visiting the club, Commander Byrd 
said that he was following a —— 
tion as he believed visits to the club in 
advance of his perilous trips augured 
w ell for success. Following this custom 
he has been the guest of the club be- 
fore and after his trips over the North 
Pole and his flight over the Atlantic in 
the America. He announced his inten- 
tion to visit again the club on July 10, 
1930, if he would be invited, on which 
date he plans to be back from his ex- 
plorations at the South Pole. 

The invitation was presented by Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, president of the club, 
who expressed appreciation that Byrd 
should look upon the New York club 
as a port of departure and a port of 
entry. Presentation of a check from 
the members of the club was made to 
be added to the contributions which 
have been tendered Byrd for the financ- 
iug of his expedition. 

Commander Byrd expressed his ap- 
preciation of the assistance which ad- 
vertisers in general rendered him in 
making his voyage possible. Through 
donations of materials and supplies, he 
said, they played an important part in 
gathering together the necessities total- 
ing close to $500,000 which will be 
carried to his supply base in the polar 
regions, from which the exploring party 
will operate. 

A number of the crew of seventy 
were intraduced to the club by Com- 
mander Byrd. 

* * * 


Dates Set for California 
Agencies’ Convention 


The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Advertising 
Agencies will be held October 26 to 
28, at Del Monte, Calif. 


Alvah Blanchard Joins 
“Christian Science Monitor” 


Alvah Blanchard, recently manager 
of the school and camp advertising de- 
partment of the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, has joined the New York staff 
of The Christian Science Monitor as 
hotel, resort and travel advertising rep- 
r esentative. 


Made Pacific Coast Manager 
of Ludlow Typograph 


G. Arthur Conklin has been appointed 
Pacific Coast district manager of the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago. 
His headquarters will be at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Conklin has been on the 
sales staff of the Ludlow company at 
Chicago. 
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Found “Real Meat” 
“Printers’ Ink” 


American Stove Company 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Lorain, On10 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Rath, of 
the Direct Action Division, asked me 
to come to Lorain and take charge of 
the advertising. 

Up to that time I had always been 
in the lithographic business having 
been trained as a crayon-artist working 
on stone. 

I accepted the offer, and proceeded 
“to read up” on advertising, making 
a collection of all the advertising 
journals I could get hold of and, sub- 
scribing to several, I noted that one 
modest, little weekly seemed to be more 
interesting and have more real meat in 
it than all the others. 

It was Printers’ Inx. 

Unthinkingly, with no one to advise 
me, I had selected your magazine as 
the best. I have subscribed to it ever 
since. 

For whatever worth my modest con- 
gratulation may be valued, I extend 
to you best wishes for your Fortieth 
Anniversary. 

C. F. Farnam, 
Advertising Manager. 


W. E. Weiss Honored 


The University of Cologne, Germany, 
has honored William eiss, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., one of the founders 
and general manager of Sterling Prod- 
ucts, Inc., by bestowing upon him the 
title of Doctor Philosophiae Honoris 
Causa. The degree was conferred in 
recognition of his efforts to further the 
industrial relations that have extended 
over more than a decade between di- 
rectors and scientific and chemical staffs 
of German and American pharmaceut- 
ical firms that are prominent in indus- 
trial affairs. 

With the formation of Drug, Inc., 
several months ago, through the merger 
of Sterling Products, Inc., and the 
United Drug Company, Mr. Weiss was 
made vice-president and general man- 
ager of the new corporation. 


Richelieu Pearl Account to 
William Irving Hamilton 


Joseph H. Meyer Brothers, New 
York, ay ee of Richelieu 
pearls, have placed their advertising ac- 
count with illiam Irving Hamilton, 
New York ae agency. Maga- 
zines will be used 


The Booneville, Mo., Central-Missou- 
rian, has been purchased by Edgar C. 
elson, publisher of the Booneville 
Advertiser, a weekly. Mr. Nelson will 
merge the two publications continuing 
the Central-Missourian as a daily. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


O NE of the most interesting di- 
rect-mail pieces of the year re- 
cently came to the Schoolmaster’s 
desk. It was issued by The 
Crosley Radio Corporation and 
was sent to company dealers. 

Printed in red and black, it 
stressed a new note in selling 
radio. The outside fold of the 
broadside had a simple pen and 
ink silhouette picture of a line of 
roofs—full of radio aerials. 
Above this little picture, in red, 
were the words, “Watch the 
roofs.” 

Opened half way, the broadside 
had another larger picture of the 
aerial infested roofs, this time at 
the bottom of the page, and again 
in red the familiar line, “Watch 
the roofs.” In the center was 
more specific copy which read in 
part: “7%4 million obsolete radio 
sets—and all marked with antennas 
—keep your eyes on the roofs! 


Just like getting prospects to wear 
badges. 

Every call in a radio home is easy 
because radio is already sold in that 
home. 

Organize a crew of antenna spotters. 
Send them out ringing door-bells. It 
should be easy to leave a Crosley radio 
on the end of every antenna. 

If you can hook them on you have 
practically made the sale. 

The Crosley line this season. 


When opened to its full size 
the broadside presents a more or 
less routine sort of selling talk— 
first class, no doubt, to a dealer 
who has become enthusiastic over 
the thought of seeking the big 
market evidenced by the antennas 
on the roofs. 

That one catch-line, in red, 
“Watch the roofs,” appearing over 
the silhouetted rooftops is a touch 
of real advertising. The idea of 
spotting the roofs to find pros- 
pects is a touch of real selling. 
The Schoolmaster feels that this 
is the type of broadside a dealer 
likes to receive. 

* * * 

“When a traveling salesman 
comes into our store, he may have 
twenty or twenty-five minutes to 


wait until he can get a train or a 
car out of town, and we always try 
to utilize his time. We say: ‘This 
is Miss Blank. We would like to 
have you take her over your items 
and give her any information 
that will be of any value in selling 
them.’ So the representatives of 
the manufacturer come in contact 
with our salespeople and give them 
little sales points that will probably 
help to sell an article that wouldn’t 
be sold otherwise.” 

The speaker is John B. Garver 
of the Garver Brothers Store, 
which does a $1,000,000 retail 
business in a town of less than 
1,000 people. He mentioned this 
during a talk before the National 
Retail Furniture Institute and the 
Schoolmaster passes it on to the 
Class for two reasons: First, 
furnishes sales managers with an 
idea that they can transmit to their 
salesmen who seem to be unable 
to find profitable use for train- 
waiting time. Secondly, the fact 
that a retail organization so out- 
standingly successful as the Garver 
Brothers Store sees no objection 
to the plan of permitting, salesmen 
to talk to its retail clerks—in fact 
encourages salesmen to do so— 
ought to be helpful in changing the 
attitude of a certain group of mer- 
chants who feel that manufactur- 
ers’ salesmen are likely to be bad 
influences so far as their clerks are 
concerned. 

« + + 

To golf widows, business widows, 
and similar phrases graphically de- 
scriptive of American life, the 
Hammermill Paper Company adds 
another—“brief-case orphans.” The 
phrase functions as the headline of 
a current Hammermill Bond ad- 
vertisement and the text explains 
that brief-case orphans are those 
unfortunate children who are neg- 
lected by a father who makes of 
his home an office for overtime 
work. 

Advertising has added many 
choice colloquialisms to our lan- 
guage. Hammermill’s contribution 
is an excellent one. The phrase is 
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W hat Adver- 
tisers say: 

” furnished 
by you at fre- 
quent intervals fur- 
nish a very effec- 
tive method of ty- 
ing in supplemen- 
tary direct mail 
and personal sales 
work. 

The increase of 
our schedule from 
half to full pages 
is the best evi- 
dence of our high 
regard for the Na- 
tional Real Estate 
Journal.” 

E. Drage Brown, 
North Western Ex- 
panded Metal Co. 


N 
J 


PorTeER- BEDE 
139 N. Clark St. 





Realtors— America’s Homebuilders 
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Selling the 


Speculative 
Builder 


Homebuilding has changed from 
a construction to a merchandis- 
ing activity. 

Most homes are now built for sale 
by real estate operators. A new basic 
plan for selling homes and building 
materials is the result. This plan in- 
troduced to Realtors and manufac- 
turers by this publication is now in 
general use throughout the country. 
We show Realtors—America’s Home- 
builders, how to sell homes by means 
of the materials built into them. You 
sell Realtors through a specific sales 
plan we developed to tie up to this 
idea. The leading makers of building 
materials are successfully using it in 
the merchandising paper of the build- 
ing world, the 


ATIONAL 


REAL ESTATE 


OURNAL 
-LANGTRY Corp., Publishers 
Chicago, III. 
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Sales Executive 


Wanted 


by leading business ap- 
pliance manufacturer. 
Must have knowledge 
of territorial quotas, 
keen understanding of 
business systems and 
ability to handle and ad- 
just salesmen properly. 
Write completely and 
send photo. 


“L,” Box 224, 
Printers’ Ink 











An Outstanding ee 
Opportunity for r 
Two Capable Salesmen 


There is an unusual opportunity 
for two high grade college bred 
men, of proven selling ability, in 
the advertising department of the 
outstanding publication in the 
financial field. 
The men required must have 
highly successful selling records, 
and must be qualified, in personal 
address, poise, and mental equip- 
ment, to call upon the chief 
executives of the largest corpo- 
rations and principal banking and 
financial houses. 
Adequate salaries will be paid to 
men who can qualify. 
Write in detail of your education, 
training, experience and associ- 
ations. Your reply will be held 
in strict confidence. 
Address DWH 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave , New York. 
All members of the publication's 
staff know of his advertisement. 
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exceedingly well turned and the 
Schoolmaster has an idea that it 
will live long after the advertise- 
ment which it introduced is for- 
gotten. 

* . 

The Schoolmaster has always 
had a sneaking idea that the plain 
unvarnished egotism of certain 
manufacturers and distributors is 
one thing that prevents their ad- 
vertising from performing near 
the maximum. This feeling is 
heightened by an episode related 
to him by one of his advertising 
agent friends in Chicago. 

A man in that city who has the 
reputation of being one of the 
very best of business letter-writers 
—whose work, by the way, the 
Schoolmaster knows and admires 
—got a job as _ correspondence 
supervisor in a Chicago wholesale 
grocery house which had expressed 
a desire to do some real direct- 
mail advertising. It was through 
the agent’s recommendation and 
influence that the correspondent 
and the wholesaler met. 

Things went along well for sev- 
eral months to the apparent satis- 
faction of everybody concerned, 
when the agent one morning was 
surprised to get this telephone 
message from the correspondent: 

“Well, Mr. Blank, I have been 
fired.” 

On being asked to call at the 
agency and recount the gruesome 
details, the young man told a 
somewhat lengthy story, the net 
of which was substantially this: 

“My fatal mistake, so far as I 
have been able to find out, was 
that I insisted on writing letters 
to the customers of the house 
rather than the members of the 
firm. Instead of making my letters 
reflect the glories of the organiza- 
tion, the greatness and far-seeing 
wisdom of its founders and the 
considerable number of successful 
years it had been in business, I 
tried to talk straight merchandis- 
ing and merchandise. This, 
guess, was not wanted.” 

The agent, realizing that there 
are (or are supposed to be) two 
sides to every story, asked the 
general sales manager of the firm 
about it. 
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Tell Your Story to these 
130,000 Leaders! 


@, In nearly 3,000 busy communities there are Rotary Clubs whose 
membership rosters represent executive heads and leaders—130,000 
of them. These leaders cover every line of legitimate and ethical 
human endeavor. 


(@, Try to visualize a market place of 130,000 men representing 
earning capacity of over $1,000,000,000 annually—men who are 
constantly in the market for every requirement of business, domes- 
tic and social life! This means office, store, factory, home, travel 
and recreational pursuits. 


(i, Just a few of many interesting facts concerning this wonderful 
audience— 


(i, Average annual personal income in excess of $10,000—mak- 
ing a combined earning and spending capacity of more than a 


billion dollars ($1,000,000,000) annually. 
@, 96% are married and have more than 250,000 children— 


a, 85% own their homes—over 100% automobile ownership— 


@, Own and operate more than 300,000 motor trucks— 
Cl, 63% of wives read this magazine regularly. 


@, The influence of these men on the civic, social and business 
life of their communities is something to conjure with. 


@, You can tell them and their families the story of your products 
through the advertising pages of their magazine—T H E R O- 
TARIAN—The Magazine of Service—and be assured of their 
respectful attention and interest. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


213 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
7 W. 16th St., New York : : Pickering Building, Cincinnati 
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An Opening fora Mechanical 
Production Man 


—who has set type 

—who has bought paper 

—who has ordered engravings 

—who has supervised printing 
In short, we want a man who has 
actually spent some time in the 
various departments of the printing 
and allied industries — — and wi 
has sufficient technical knowledge to 
tell the printer, the engraver, and 
the electrotyper, when necessary, 
what to do to get the best results. 


The man we want knows how to 
meet people and make them his 
friends — — no doubt he’s college 
trained. Broad-minded, of course, 
but he can focus his attention on 
the little details, too. He’s eager for 
action and he wants to get ahead, 
in a BIG way — — and he will. 


If you are the man, or know of 
him, we offer a good position. The 
agency is well established and grow- 
ing fast. The location, a night’s 
ride from New York. 


Please tell us the things about your- 
self you would want to know if you 
were trying to select such a man. 


Address “R,” Box 229, P. I. 


Soke Oe ga 
Wanted 


a 
Colortype 
Salesman 


The largest, oldest and 
best knowncolor print- 
ing organization in the 
country wants an ex- 
perienced salesman. 
An unusual opportu- 
nity is offered the man 
with a clientele and 
who can really sell 
color printing. Reply 
by letter giving full 
business experience to 
“T,” Box 80, Printers’ 
Ink, 231 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, II. 
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“Yes,” admitted the latter, “he 
is right. I told him several weeks 
ago that I personally regarded his 
letters as being the kind we ought 
to use but that the conservative 
members of the firm probably 
would object to them before long. 
I asked him, for his own good, to 
bear down a little heavier on such 
praise of the firm as would be 
acceptable to the owners. He 
said he would try and I guess he 
did but he probably is too intel- 
lectually honest to make a thing 
sound convincing if he does not 
believe in it. He is gone and now 


I suppose our letters will revert 
to the old type.” 
* * 


As the Schoolmaster ruminated 
over this episode his mind went 
back to the time, years ago, when 
as a printer’s devil he was sticking 
type in a country newspaper office. 

“Young man,” his employer said 
to him one day, “on your journey 
through life (it seems that all old- 
fashioned purveyors of advice 
speak of the journey through 
life) remember this: Fully 90 per 
cent of making a success on any 
job is in getting along with the 
boss.” 

The old gentleman exaggerated 
the thing of course but there are 
those who believe he would not be 
so very far off if he applied this 
dictum to the relations of some 
advertising writers and their em- 
ployers—also of certain advertis- 
ing agencies and their clients. 

Advertising theoretically is ad- 
dressed to customers and pros- 
pects. As a matter of cold fact, 
much of it is directed to the heads 
of the firm. 

* * 

An important business paper in 
the Mississippi Valley was con- 
sidering a young Chicago man for 
a position on its editorial staff. 
The editor went to Chicago per- 
sonally and investigated him with 
the utmost thoroughness, inter- 
viewing some of the teachers in 
the university from which he had 
been graduated and talking to his 
fraternity brothers and former 
employers. All the reactions he 
got were extremely satisfactory 
and the young man himself con- 
veyed so favorable an impression 
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Of Special Interest 
to Newspaper 


Representatives 


A man who has enjoyed 20 years 
of success with metropolitan newspapers, desires 
a new connection. The major part of his time has 
been devoted to the solicitation of national adver- 
tising in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Richmond. He is 
well and favorably known by the executives of 
all the agencies as well as the large advertisers 
within this territory. 


This man is old enough to thoroughly know and 
understand all the-fine points attendant to the 
sale of advertising, and young enough to possess 
the snap and pep essential to make it strike 12 
when it comes to getting a contract. 


He desires to connect with a special agency that 
can offer the opportunity to represent a group of 
papers in all or any part of the above-mentioned 
territories from a Philadelphia headquarters. 


This man is a real producer and his past will bear 
a thorough investigation. He can supply the best 
of reference from his present employers, both as 
to his ability and integrity. 


Here is an opportunity for some special repre- 
sentative to bring in more lineage, not merely 
add another man to the force. 


Address ‘‘N,’’ Box 226 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Available 
A Top-Notch Sales Executive 


Here is the man for a big company 
interested in revitalizing its sales or- 
ganization thru sales training or mod- 
ern re-sale methods. His broad ex- 

training and 


outstanding re-sale organizations of 
the country makes him ready now for 
a greater field. He can handle every 
phase of developing and keeping an 
organization on its toes. Thoroughly 
familiar with New York market. At 
present engaged, but willi ce learn 
of a better omortun'ty. is 38, 
energetic, enthusiastic oa earning 
well over five figures. If you are 
s'neerely interested, you will thank 
me for putting you in touch with him. 
Address ‘‘Q,’’ Box 228, Printers’ Ink. 











OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN 
OF DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


Largest producers of advertising 
material in world desire representa- 
tives to sell new and unusual line 
of direct-mail advertising to Banks, 
Trust Companies, Building and 
Lean Asscciations, Florists, Laun- 
dries, Insurance Agencies, Lumber 
and Building Supply Companies 
and other lines. Opportunity for 
big immediate earnings and per- 
manent, profitable business connec- 
tion with a five-million-dollar con- 
cern. Give business references in 
first letter. For full details, write 


THE BUSINESS BUILDER COMPANY 


Quality Park 
1300 University Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota 














Net Paid Circulation 
now 22,693 


Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, 
$10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 
line, minimum order $3.75. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
(Weekly) 
185 Madison. Avenue 
New York City 
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that the editor made him a ten- 
tative offer which he apparently 
was eager to accept. 

“Well, then,” said the editor, 
“suppose we do this: You come 
on out to our town at our ex- 
pense, stay there for a few days 
and look us over. We have in- 
vestigated you and like you. We 
want you to do the same with us.” 

“That will not be necessary,” 
the young man objected. “Your 
publication is well known and my 
friends here tell me I would be 
highly fortunate if I could connect 
up with you. I am satisfied to 
make the deal here and now.” 

“No,” the editor insisted, “I 
want you to come out and size the 
situation up for yourself. If you 
develop as I think you will we 
will want you with us for life. 
You will be wasting your time as 
well as ours if you come with us 
not thoroughly convinced that you 
want to stay permanently.” 

This strikes the Schoolmaster 
as being a fairly good grade of 
common sense. Many organiza- 
tions assume as a matter of course 
that applicants will spontaneously 
and wholeheartedly accept them as 
being 100 per cent perfect. Investi- 
gation, in other words, must be 
confined to the employee and not 
at all to the employer. If the check- 
ing up were more nearly even, and 
if employers encouraged such a 
practice, there would not be 
nearly the turnover in promising 
human material as is the case at 
present. 

* * * 

A manufacturer or seller of a 
wide variety of products has an 
tasier job getting out a catalog 








Advertising Executive 


now operating successful advertising agency 
wants to locate as advertising manager with 
large industrial or manufacturing concern, 
Ch’eago or Eastern city. 10 years’ intensive 
executive experience planning, writing, ex- 
ecuting merchandis'ng sdvertising campaigns. 
Capable handling big job, including national 
or semi-national campaigns thru publications. 
direct mail, dealer tie-up, wholesale, etc. 
Address: A. A. BE, Box 81, Printers’ Ink. 
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that will be read than does a man- 
ufacturer of one or two special- 
ized lines. The variety of the 
products serves as the lure which 
— the prospect open the cata- 
og. 

What the catalog of the manu- 
facturer of the specialized product 
needs in order to be on equal foot- 
ing with the catalogs of a wide 
variety of products is a “lure.” 

The specialized manufacturer 
can find that lure if he will think 
long enough on the subject. As a 
general rule, it would be wise to 
get it by making his catalog some- 
thing else than a catalog and yet 
have it remain a catalog. 

The Radio Corporation of 
America has recently done that 
very job for its line of radio 
tubes. It has turned out a book- 
let which it calls “The R. C. A. 
Radiotron Broadcast Station Di- 
rectory.” That booklet is what its 
title says it is, but it is also a 
catalog of the company’s line of 
radio tubes. It accomplishes the 
job of being what it says it is and 
of being a catalog by weaving de- 
scriptive pages on each of its dif- 
ferent tubes in among the pages 
that give information on broad- 
casting stations. 


General Motors Sales Up 26.4 
Per Cent for First Half 


For the six months ended June 30, 
the General Motors Corporation reports 
retail sales by dealers to users of 1,062,- 
733 cars. This is an increase of 26.4 
per cent over the figure of 840,481 
cars sold in the corresponding period 
of 1927. During these periods, General 
Motors sales to dealers were 1,083,316 
cars in 1928 as against 883,477 in the 
first six months of 1927, representing an 
increase of 22.6 per cent. 

Net earnings of the corporation, in- 
cluding equities in the undivided profits 
of eukelliey organizations not con- 
solidated, for the six months ended 
June 30, 1928, were $161,267,974. This 
compares with $129,250,207 for the cor- 
responding period a year ago, or an 
increase of 24.8 per cent. 


If — 


any independent advertising man can put us 
in touch with an occasional printing job or 
an account, we will be glad te pay him a 
regular commission. Direct-by-mail booklet 
and cataleg work only, wanted. Our plant 
with complete facilities and service depart- 
ment is conveniently located near Penn. 
Station. Address “J.” Bex 223, Printers’ Ink. 
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First Contact 


with prospective home build- 
ers enables the retail lumber 
dealer to control the sale of 
building material. You can 
talk to buyers for more than 
10,000 lumber yards in the 














Writer of Advertising Copy 


Permanent position open in advertising 
department of large industry. Precision 
products of variety and quality. Write 
copy for house organ of national distri- 
bution, trade journals, and dealer helps. 
Two years’ actual experience required. 

Write education, age, experience, pre- 
ferred wage. 

Address “O,” Box 227, Printers’ Ink. 











Sales Executive 


Old established manufacturer 
of 50 years standing wants a 
competent Sales Manager to 
sell a proven household elec- 
tric refrigerator. He should 
be familiar with specialty 
merchandising and how to 
sell it; be able to direct com- 
mission men, handle fol'ow 
up system, direct-mail adver- 
tising and sales correspon- 
dence. Want a man who can 
win and who is willing for 
his compensation to grow 
with his sales. 


“Uy,” Box 82 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WILL PAY CASH 


for modern up to date electrical Home 
study course—also short hand _secre- 
tarial course. Box 853, Printers’ Ink. 


HALF-INTEREST is offered to editor 
or advertising solicitor in trade paper 
established over ten years in a leading 
industry with no direct competition, 
$8,500. Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 


Reliable Printing Concern—with na- 
tional selling organization, desires paper 
specialties or syndicate material. Will 
buy outright or manufacture and sell on 
royalty basis. Address Box 858, P. I. 


EXPERT roses OPERATOR 
EXECUTIVE 


Will take oy or install complete multi- 
graphing, addressing, imprinting and mail- 
ing dept. for advertising agency or adver- 
tiser ; piece or contract basis. Box 843, P. I. 


HELP WANTED _ 


WANTED 
Salesman familiar with Glassine 
Paper. Write, giving full particu- 
lars. Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 


Photo Engraving Salesman—Once a life 
time opportunity is extended to a sales- 
man by a successful Photo Engraving 
house with an up-to-date complete plant, 
in addition to a salary and interest with- 
out investment is offered. Box 861, a 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN FOR NEW ENGLAND to 
represent leading business paper of long- 
established publisher in mechanical field. 
Agency contact essential. Splendid op 
portunity for worker who can sell. Box 
846, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Good salesmen, to sel] an agency service 
to newspaper advertisers. Open and 
above board. No get-rich-quick or fly- 
by-night scheme, but permanent position 
with responsible, well-established agency. 
Strictly commission basis. No expense or 
drawing accounts. Commissions payable 
immediately after sale. Satisfactory terri- 
torial arrangements. Write Box 841, P. I. 





























ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


An old-established business paper circu- 
lating nationally to important trade has 
exceptional opening in Western territory 
with Chicago headquarters for real busi- 
ness-getter with clean record. A perma- 
nent position with money-making oppor- 
tunity with a progressive and respected 
organization that values results, State 
qualifications, minimum drawing account 
required against commissions. All repiies 
received in confidence. Box 856, P. I. 


Experienced advertising solicitor 
wanted for high-class fashion mag- 
azine. Commission and drawing 
account. Box 848, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











WANTED—Golding Official Hand 
Press, 8% x12. Golding Pearl 
Press, 8% x 12. Make offers to 
Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman of resourcefulness with selling 
experience, whose strong forte is writing, 
seeks an opportunity in the advertising 
field. Initial salary of secondary impor- 
tance. Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
for Cleveland and East Central territory. 
Age 30, technical education, energetic, 
neat appearance, good personality. Box 
839, Printers’ Ink. 


MANAGER —Food products, over ten 
years’ experience, excellent record, 
familiar with advertising and chain-store 
methods, available September 1, Chris- 
tian, 32, married. Box 857, P. I. 

















Young man—age 25, college grad- 
uate with some sales experience— 
wishes to learn advertising business. 
Salary secondary. Box 849, . I. 


ARTIST 


Modern Designer and Letterer. 9 years 
experience. Good knowledge reproduc- 
tion. New York only. Box 860, P. I. 


COPY WRITING 


Original, sales-spreading copy on versa- 
tile subjects. Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Advertising Salesman, desires 
connection with either agency or metro 
politan daily. University man with suc- 
cessful four year record of doubling 
revenues. Now employed, but desires 
greater opportunity. Box 862, I. 


Copy Editor, Copyreader, Proofreader 
seeks permanent connection. Young woman, 
qualified for routine position of responsi- 
bility and exacting standard. Journalism 
graduate; 8 years’ experience, national 
magazine and newspaper. Box 838, P. I. 


COMMERCIAL 
A R TisT 
with a few years’ experience in lettering 
and some illustrating wishes position 
with engraving company or work into 
the advertising agency field. Box 851, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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YOUNG MAN WITH ROAD EXPE- 
RIENCE selling notions, leather goods 
and hosiery, is open for position with 
Advertising Agency as contact man. 
Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman, 28, 4 years’ agency expe- 
rience, copy, production, editing, would 
like position as advertising manager or 
assistant. Also interested in developing 
as account executive. $60 a week to 
start. Box 842, Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced Newspaper Man, contrib- 
utor leading business, outdoor, national 
magazines, editor class magazine, during 
1927 directed publicity State of New 
York, college M.A., 38, family, connec- 
tion with corporation wanting high-grade 
publicity. Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 


N. E. Advertising Representative 


with over 12 years’ experience in this 
territory (4 years with Class and Trade 
Magazines and past 8 years selling spe- 
cialties, mental signs, window displays 
and merchandising services) is seeking 
new connection with greater opportuni- 
ties in this field. Now employed, but can 
change at short notice. Box 840, I 


I Can Sell Food Products by Mail 
Have organized and developed profitable 
Mail Sales Departments for two well- 
known Food Packers. Total sales last 
two years over $250,000. 

Seeking opportunity with reputable con- 
cern on a salary and bonus basis. Age 30, 
married, college educated. Box 847, P. I. 
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ARTIST and VISUALIZER 
Young, versatile, ay to create fresh 
out-of-the-rut layouts of unusual display 
value and readability; agency experience. 

Seeking a connection with a sow 
agency as art director or assistant. Box 
850, Printers’ Ink. 


An Advertising Man—agency experience, 
national marketing gave him perspective; 
retail advertising contributed dealer un- 
derstanding; direct mail anning and 
writing developed a faculty for finding 
the winning idea and presenting it fault- 
lessly . . back of it all is a thorough 
knowledge of advertising mechanics for 
he started in a print shop. 28—Married. 
Present employers know of this advt. 
Some manufacturer or agency needs this 
man!. Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU USE A GOOD 


COPY WRITER? 


Young University Man—writes forceful 
copy—a selling punch in ones line. Back- 
ground and experience: Three years on 
editorial staff of metropolitan newspapers; 
handled newspaper publicity for large in- 
stitution; designed and wrote copy for 
scores of school booklets; was advertising 
manager of small corporation; over one 
year agency experience; knowledge 
of layouts, types, and attacks advertising 
problems from a fresh viewpoint. His 
youth and enthusiasm will prove a distinct 
asset to any organization needing a copy 
man, assistant to account executive, or ad- 
vertising manager. Write Box 852, P. I. 




















Monthly. 


we sell binders at cost. 


library. 


185 Madison Ave. 





XECUTIVES who have 

formed the 
getting all the information 
possible before tackling new 
sales and advertising prob- 
lems keep files of Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink 


To make these files more accessible 
The Weekly 
is $1.25, postpaid, and the Monthly 
$2.00, postpaid. These binders are an 
attractive addition to any desk or 


habit of 
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New York 
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Penetrating the Con- 
struction Industry with 
the Power of the Gillette 

Construction Group 


You can reach all factors who influence the specifi- 
cations and buying in the civil engineering construc- 
tion field with Gillette publications. They have 
served almost a quarter of a century. 


ENGINEERING AND CONTRACTING— the 
building and _ big-job construction magazine; 
ROADS AND STREETS—the highway industry 
magazine; MUNICIPAL NEWS AND WATER 
WORKS—the municipal construction magazine— 


are the three journals which have evolved from 
these many years of exceptional leadership to dom- 
inate the $6,000,000,000 construction field. 


Halbert P. Gillette, editor in chief of this highly 
specialized engineering construction group with such 
able associate editors on his staff as Charles T. 
Murray and Professor Charles Carroll Brown, has 
established a prestige in the field which thousands 
of readers in this field are continually enjoying. His 
authoritative books on Costs and Methods are 
widely distributed in the field. If you are not get- 
ting desired results in this market, it will pay you to 
investigate the power of the Gillette Construction 
Group. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago 
SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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93% Lineage Gain 
0.K.’S New Tribune Feature 


SATURDAY IS THE DAY 
TO ADVERTISE GROCERIES 


AST May, the Chicago Tribune, mind- 
ful that the housewife’s interest in 
things culinary reaches its peak early Sat- 
urday morning, launched a new editorial 
feature concerning cooking, menus, and 
table arrangements. That food adver- 
tisers appreciated this opportunity to culti- 


vate the Tribune’s tremendous circulation, 
under unusually favorable circumstances, 
is evident from the fact that the Saturday 
issues of the Tribune during June carried 
93% more food advertising than did the 
corresponding issues of June, 1927. 

Nor was this gain at the expense of other 
daily issues. The June daily issues as a 
whole gained 16% in foodstuff advertising 
over those of June, 1927, and the Tribune 
combined daily and Sunday also registered 
a gain. 

Saturday is the day to advertise groceries. 
And the Tribune is the medium to adver- 
tise them in! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 























